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The Syſtem of eaſy Regimen and mild Medication, here 
recommended, the Author adopted about four Years 
| fince; from which he has experienced a gradual Decreaſe 
of his Fits, and Abatement of their Violence; enjoys 
perfect Health, with every Reaſon to believe it will 
continue; Walks four, fix, and often ten Miles a Day, 
and ſometimes more, with his ' Joints perfectly free 
from the leaſt Contraction, after having been ſeverely 
afflicted with the Gout upwards of twenty Years. | 
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Performance of this kind will ſcarce 
ä attract the attention of any but 
thoſe to whom it is addreſſed; ſo that any 
repreſentation as a precaution to thoſe who 
have not experienced the powerful effects of 
the Gout, would be of little avail, as few 
people in health anticipate diſeaſe, eſpecially 
thoſe of a gouty complexion, who, accord- 
ing to Sir William Temple, are generally 
frank and generous, and love to enjoy 

health while they have it without reflecting 
much on what is to follow. It would un- 
doubtedly, in many caſes, be the means of 
preventing much future pain and miſery, 
could the yet healthful be prevailed on to 
make a pauſe in the career of their enjoy- 
ments; and, by taking a view of others 
who have gone before them, endeavour, by 
a different conduct, to enjoy ſufficient plea- 
ſure, and eſcape thoſe diſorders with which 
they ſee others ſuffer. 

The Faculty, as it is within their line of 
aQion, probably may take a peep at it; 
and when they diſcover. that the Author, 
not being one of the Profeſſion, preſumes 
to adviſe his readers in matters of health, 
to think, and in many inſtances to judge 
and act for themſelves, there is no doubt 
but ſuch an innovation in their province 
will be treated with that indifference and 
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contempt by them, which, for'that reaſon, 
may be expected; though it is no more 
2346 following the counſel of ſome of their 
own body, juſtly eſteemed, both for their 
integrity and abilities. 

Thoſe, whoſe curioſity is ever in chaſe 
after noyelty only, will find but little en⸗ 
tertainment; for here is no new hypotheſis 
ſtarted, only a collection of theories rela- 
tive to the e for the ſpeculation and 
inſtruction of ſuch of my readers who may 
not have read any other Author on this 
ſubject; which, I preſume, may, in ſome 
meaſure, both induce, and enable them to 
think, and, | in. {ome degree, to act and 
judge for themſelves. In this work I have 


Paid attention only to what has appeared 


to me neceſſary to anſwer the end propoſed; 
and which, in my opinion, carries the face 
of probability, or is practically true; leaving 
the airy hypotheſis, and fas reaſoning of 
every phyſical Author, whoſe works have 
fallen into my hands, ſome of which, tho“ 
extremely ingenious, appear to me to be 


wrote more to proclaim the Author, than 


to aſſiſt the Patient; I would not be under- 
Rood to mean any reffection on the Faculty: 
an honeſt and able Phyfician I honour as a 
man, who is, at the ſame” time, an orna- 


ment and a bleſſing to mankind; but, with 
Dr. Cadogan, I muſt ſay, & That I do not 
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Thoſe who may expect a diſeaſe, years in 
poſſefſion of the whole habit, to be removed, 
and nature immediately reſtored, as by ma- 
gic or a charm, will not find any thing to 
coincide with their ideas of a cure; but, 
on the contrary they are told, that great 
alleviation is morally certain in moſt, if not 
all caſes, and even a cure in many; but 
neither is to be expected from Medicine 
alone, but by perſeverance in the method 
adviſed. 

| Thoſe that are more reaſonable in their 
expectations, but who, at the fame time, 
may dread being ſurcharged with Medi- 
eine; they will find their apprehenſions ill- 
grounded; and alſo diſcover, that the be- 
nefit derived from Medicine does not al- 
ways conſiſt in the quantity; for I havz 
taken more in quantity in two days, than 
by the Syſtem here adviſed is futfieient for 
a ear. 

With men of learning and nice Ante 

tion, the frequent repetitions in the follows, 
ing ſheets would incur the charge of tauto- 
logy, were it not conſidered, that in a per- 
formance of this general addreſs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to accommodate it to every compre- 
henſion; and to repeat more frequently 
thoſe things which are intended to be im- 
preſſed moſt forcibly on the mind of the 
reader. 14 0h. © 

Mr. George Sayer, an eminent Apothe- 
cary in the City of London, a man of great 


natural endowments, literature, and of al- 
A 2 lowed 


lowed great abilities in his profeſſion, was, 
on my account, the Inventor of theſe Me- 
dicines, , from an eſpecial application to the 
ſtudy, of this diſcaſe, to which he was in- 
duced by the great intimacy between us, 
my earneſt intreaties, and the deplorable 
ſtate I was in when I put myſelf under his 
care;* when ſome time more than a year 


The occaſion was this: Having had a long and moſt 
violent fit of the Gout, the virulence being abated, I was 
every day got up, when ſome unuſual ſymptoms appeared ; 
for, inſtead of decreaſing, my joints and limbs increaſed in 
fize, and my lower extremities, from my hip to the points 
of my toes, were enlarged, fo as to have the appearance of 
what we ſee in a Dropſy: the ſkin was extended to that 
degree as not to yield without violent preſſure, and which 
I ſcarce felt, unleſs at the joints of my knees and ancles, 
and juſt below my hips, where the leaſt touch gave me ex- 
ceſſive pain; my body, at the ſame time, though not 
ſwelled, felt to me as if blown up with wind, and which 1 
conceived from the touch as paſſing through all my in- 
teſtines, making a noiſe during its courſe to be heard in the 
next room; and this was repeated ſeveral times before any 
diſcharge would happen, which was chiefly by violent eruc- 
tations ; my eyes appeared as in the jaundice, and my lan- 
guid looks were truly expreſſive of my feelings; for I had 
iuch a reſtriction in the region of my breaſt, that I could 
not breath without difficulty, with continual prickings all 
oer the inſide of my body ; I was extremely diſtreſſed in my 
ſpirits; and, at times, would break into profuſe' ſweats : as 
this increaſed gradually, it was not ſo perceptible to myſelf 
as to my friends; who, alarmed, unknown to me, commu- 
nicated their apprehenſions to Mr, Sayer, between whom 
and me there was the greateſt intimacy ; he, with two of 
them, came to ſee me as a friend, and gave them his opi- 
nion after parting: the next day the ſame two friends came 
at the time I expected a viſit from the gentleman under 
whoſe care I was, and had been for two years; after ſome 
converſation they told him their apprehenſions and reaſons, 
1 if he conceived any danger, to call in aſſiſt- 
ance; he departed; aſſuring them there was no danger, 
and, that in time, I ſhould do very well: but from that 
time my Phyſician, ſo I muſt call him from his profeſſion, 
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never more Viſiteq mm. 


| after 


after my fir taking them, ſeeing their 
effects anſwer his intention, and having a 
diſorder which menaced him with ſudden 
death, and which did happen, he gave me 
the whole proceſs, both of the preparations, 
which are entirely new, and the proportion 
and manner of compounding them, as in 
their preſent form; ſo that the relation I 
ſtand in, reſpecting theſe Medicines, is no 
other than as the fortunate cauſe of their 
exiſtence, the ſubject of their operation, 
and, in my on perſon, the happy teſti- 
mony of their effects, and the accidental 
publiſher thereof; to which I was propelled 
by that diſpoſition of mind that can derive 
happineſs. to itſelf from being we inſtru- 
ment of it in others. 
As the cauſe which induces me to be- 
come an Author is merely accidental, 'I 
cannot deem myſelf entitled to any reflec- 
tions on that head: had the Inventor of 
the Medicines ſurvived the experience of 
their ethcacy, they would have found their 
way into the world in the courſe of his 
practice, and by his means; in which caſe 
I ſhould not have appeared at all as an Au- 
thor, in this or on any other ſubject for 
as I do not feel any impulſe of vanity to 
urge me to believe that nature has made me 
compe etent to the taſk, inclination would 
never have prompted me to the attempt, 
could I have been ſatisfied of any other 
way ſo likely to extend the knowledge and 
benefit of them to my fellow-ſufferers with 
2 E 
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equal facility, and alſo ſecurity to them in 
teſpect to the genuineneſs of the Medicines, 
& that which I have adopted. Fo 
"Therefore, as I make no pretenſions to 
any merit in this performance, the eandid, 
I doubt not, will allow me every indulgence; 
and when the motives that have induced 
me to the undertaking, ard the end pro- 
poſed are confidered, 11 hope the intention 
will compenſate for the defects in the exe- 
cution ; and that it will be allowed to be in 
fome degree laudable to endeavour to pilot 
my afflicted brethren, who may be in — 
ger of being wrecked by the tempeſt of 
arthritie torture and decrepitude, into the 
harbour of relief, eaſe, and recovery, thro? 
the ſame channel, and by the ſame means, 


by deer bare arrived bas. 
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Page 5. line 21, 22, from him, read from Dr. Hervey, 

Page 5. line 23. motion: read motion, 

Page 8. line 34. conſtructions, read conſtri tions. 

Page 25. line 35. rages, read rage. — 

Page 32. line 36. at all; read at all 

Page 43. line 26. overcome, read overcomes. 

Page 44. line 27, 28. any more, read any, more &c. 

Page 48. line 34. though there may be, read ſeem: to be. 

Page 49. line 23. as ſoon as the cure commences, read as 
ſoon as reſolved upon. 

Page 53. line 18, 19. in this manner then, by turning, read 
in this manner, &c. 

Page 54. line 20. quantity, read quali 

— 56. line 5. oiled ſkin, read dled kik. 

Page 59. line 12. ſo that from, read and from; line 14. my, 
read and; and line 17. functions. read functions, my 
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CHAP, I. 


The Gout, a Diſeaſe in the firſt Apes of Phyſic, 
particularly noticed by the moſt ancient Au- 
thors, — Opinions, touching the Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes, were Conjecture only, before the 
Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood 


by Dr. Hervey. 
FTVHE Practice of Phyſic has now been regu- 


1 larly more than two thouſand years; con- 
ſidering which, together with the many Trea- 
tiſes on the Gout, wrote by the moſt learned, 
in almoſt every age, it is unaccountable the 
Medical Art ſhould have made no greater pro- 
1 in this particular: Our wonder here can 
be abated only by conſidering the unenlightened 
ſtate of the ancient Practitioners;“ with them 
all was mere conjecture; indeed it was im poſſi- 
ble for them to know much. Before our im- 


Etmuller greatly lamented the little knowledge of ſim- 
ples, the doubtfulneſs of. the indications of diſeaſes, and 
the inefficacy of remedies in uſe in his time. 

4 | | mortal 
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mortal Hervey's Diſcovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood there could be no Phyfiology at 
all, nor any knowledge either of the internal 
ſtructure or action of any one part of the body. 
Before the juſtly - celebrated Aſellius and Pecquet 
there could be no idea of nouriſhment; nor 
was it known how our food paſſed into the 
blood; whether it did, or what became of it. 
But fince theſe lights have ſhone in upon us, 
all the ancient conjectures, reaſonings, and 
ſtems, muſt vaniſh like morning clouds be- 
ore the ſun . 
I heartily wiſh, in the manner of theſe, ever 
Arthritic would baniſh from him that too-pre- 
valent notion, that the Gout is not to be cured; 
founded upon the abſurd reaſoning, that were 
it poſſible, the diſcovery would long ſince have 
been made. Let us ſuppoſe that the ſame opinion 
had prevailed reſpecting the diſcoveries above- 
mentioned, and others ſince made, cutting for 
the ſtone, &c. theſe, and the preſent excelling 
Practice of Surgery, muſt be fully convictive 
of ſuch falſe reaſoning: A little attention to 
the preſent ſtate of things would convince fuch 
reaſoners of the futility of their ſuppoſition ; 
for whilſt every Art and Science is daily and 
rapidly improving, would it not be a degree of 
impiety to ſuppoſe the Almighty has reſtricted 
our endeavours in matters ſo eſſential to the 


Baglivio, whoſe works went through ten editions in 
thirty years after they were firſt printed at Rome. 'This 
great man pointing out the cauſes, preventing the advance 
of medicine, tells us, All wrote to his time gave ſo little 
“ light that the moſt learned profeſſors were in the dark, 
„ not knowing who to believe, what doctrine to follow, or 
% courſe in the cure of diſeaſes; in a word, that medicine, 
« ſo far from having increaſed to a proportionate ſtature, 
«« was yet ſwaddled, and in the cradle.” See his general 
Prologue to ſecond volume. nc. 15 


| happineſs 


« with practical Advice, &c. 3 


happineſs of the human race ? The preſent ad- 
vanced ſtate, of the Medical Art is a full reply 
to ſuch erroneous opinions, and demonſtrative 
of the juſt diſtribution of Omnipotent Good- 
neſs and Mercy. 

From an opinion of the Gout being incurbie 
innumerable evils ariſe; and the generality of 
mankind having yielded to it, the rational 
means of relief are neglected; and inſtead of 
uſing ſuch, which a little knowledge of the diſ- 
order, reaſon and reflection would dictate, they 
purſue the moſt certain methods to irritate na- 
ture. On the firſt attack, the friends of the 
afflicted, moſt abſurdly, wiſh him joy; adviſe 
him to drink plentifully of Madeira, and other 
ſtrong wines, or of punch, in order, as they 
ſay, to keep it out of his ſtomach, ad to kee 
up his ſpirits ; this being the advice an the ark 
attack, with the addition of patience and flan- 
nel, the patient receives it as the proper regu- 
lation of his future conduct; and concludes, 
that i it is all that! is neceſſary for him to know, 
or do: this proves to him a ſource of increaſing 
.evils; for, by this managemeat, he ſuffers more 
frequent and violent attacks, aggravated, at each 
return, by the ſame injudicious treatment, till, 
by their repetitions, he becomes a very martyr 
to the Gout's * fierce rack ;” * each fit is pro- 
longed, and the intervals ſhortened ; and, in a 
few. years, he is reduced to an object of com- 
paſſion, uſeleſs ro the world, and a burden to 
himſelf 5 | 

That this is moſt frequently the caſe, gs 'be- 
lieve will meet with the aſſent of the major part 
of the afflifted ; and, that it is too much ſo, I 
can affirm from experience, having been, for 


Prior. 
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many years, the unhappy victim to ſuch Error, 
The experience of twenty years hath confirmed 
to me the difference between the conſe — 2 of 
fuch pernicious conduct, and the "happy py effects 
reſulting from à contrary ſyſtem. It is there- 
fore from a wiſh and achire to have others as 
happy as myſelf, that I am induced to walk out 
of my province, in hopes to awaken my arthritic 
brethren to an attention to their own wel- 
fare; and, by laying before them, what moft 
forcibly ftriick mine, and led 'tme to adopt and 
continue a ſyſtem (from which I Have 
perienced the moſt happy conſequences) induce | 
them to think a little for themſelves; at the 
ſame time to leave the ęrroneous and reſt 
track of cuſtom for ſuch means as are _ 
upon reaſon and experience; and thou cg | 
may not yet be found a radical cure, there are 
mo certainly means to obtain great relief for 
moſt, if not all, afflicted with this cruel : diſ- 
order ; but neither are to be expected 
medicine; theſe happy effects are only to be 
procured from a regular ſyſtem, aided by me- 
dicine; and I am of opinion there Are many 
perſons of particular make and habit of 'bo 
at preſent martyrs to the Gout, Who thus it 
1 with a perfect cure: "And as bn 
dge and means to procure theſe ha Rt 
28 now in our power, and the Wagen ec 
with every other art and ſciente daily 9 757 
why ſhould we not enjoy with confidence te 
fond expectation that a radical cure may be 
png n malt if not all caſes ? "op 
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Cc HA P. II. 


The great Advance of Medical Knowledge.— 

© Cauſes of various Diſeaſes now clearly under- 
ſtood. —The happy Conſequences attending 
the preſent and ſucceeding. Generation, and 
e that a radical Cure may be found. 


HAT chere is a ednet foundation for 
what I have advanced in the preceding 
—— will, I think, appear from the following 
review. of what is declared by ſome learned 
phyſical authors: they ſay, that in phyſic, very 
many are the improvements in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes, and in the uſe of a variety of medicines 
that were unknown to the ancients, and no leſs 
in the chemical and Galenical preparations of 
theſe: Galen, Paracelſus, and their followers, 
(againſt whom, in their time, none dared to 
ſpeak) have been excelled, and their errors con- 
futed.“ In ſurgery the cutting for the ſtone, 
and every other operation, ſpeaks its ſuperior 
excellence; and the ſevere operations of actual 
and potential cautery have yielded to the milder 
ones of Ligature and Inciſion. In anatomy, at 
the  begi of the ſeventeenth century, the 
13 n of the blood was diſcovered; hy Dr. 
ervey; of which, Hippocrates, the great fa- 
8 Ber wells phyfic, had no conception, though from 
him we derive the firſt clear account of the blood's 
motion: At this time there is not a profeſſor 


ock Galen a long time continued his tyranoic dominion 
with the lancet ; and a great quantity of blood was ſpilt 
till the beginning of the 22 century, when Paracelſus 
revived the ancient hermetic P hiloſophy, attacking Hippo- 
"crates and Galen with great fury; he had many N 
2008 diſciple Oporius has left us a number of cures ſaid to 

; eden ormed by him. 
4 bur 
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but Ol, underſtands it, and can give a 
better account of the organiſm and functions of 
the animal ceconomy. Indeed, ſince the diſco- 
very of the blood's circulation by the incom- 
parable Dr. Hervey, it is much more eaſy to 
account for life, for health, and for diſeaſes; 
ſince the courſe of the chyle from the inteſtines 
to the blood, and various ſmall glands have 
been diſcovered, and having adverted to the 
winding of the duodenum, which is juſtly called 
a ſecond, or kind of auxiliary ſtomach; in which 
Two" humours meet, the bile and pancreatic 
juice, we are 'able to give a better and more 
rational account of digeſtion, chylification, ſan- 
guiſication, and of the generation of diſeaſes, 
which have their ſeat in the firſt paſſages. 
Since the lymphatics have been diſcovered, 
and the ſtructure and uſe of the glands fully 
diſplayed; and ſince the paſſage of the chyle 
through the lacteals and thoraic duct has been 
known, we are much more able to explain and 
account for diſeaſes which ariſe from a fault in 
the glands and Iymphatics, or from e ber 
nutrition. 12819949 et 24 
Since the ſtructure of * e — 
. and liver, has been known, as alſo. that 
of the kidneys, the origin and cauſes of diſeaſes 
a incident to them bn been much better ner - 
Rood?) 120q9it ality Jo 
Since it has ns e 1 that. "the 
© compages of the ſpleen are vaſcular and cellular, 
wie have'fairer-opportunities of diſcovering the 
diſeaſes that have their ſeat in this organ, and 
of finding out a Proper and adequate method 
of curing e 
Since we know the peculiar and aſtoniſhing 
krracüre and diſtribution of the vena porta, per. 
"forming. at once the office of an artery and 
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vein, and ſince we now know the origin, ſitua- 
tion, and courſe of the hemorrhoidal veſſels, 

we can with greater eaſe explain and account 

for thoſe diſeaſes which follow from a fault in 
theſe veſſels, and an interruption of the pro- 
greſſive motion of the blood through the abdo- 
minal viſcera, of which claſs the hypochondriac 
diſorder is not the leaſt conſiderable. | 

Since we know the admirable fabric of the 

uterus, and are ſatisfied in what manner the 
blood circulates through its contorted veſſels, 
we can without difficulty diſcover the diſeaſes 
incident to it, and account for them and ſymp- 
toms attendant on clear aud intelligible Pri: 
ciples. 
Since our knowledge of the origin of the 
nerves from the brain and ſpinal marrow, and 
of their - admirable diſtribution into curious 
ramifications, we readily account for and ex- 
plain ſpaſmodic and convulſive diſorders, parti- 
cularly hy pochondriac and . hyſteric affections, 
and their moſt formidable ſymptoms ; and in 
conſequence of this diſcovery the conſent of 
parts too, eſpecially thoſe of the nervous kind, 
and the method by which diſorderly and preter- 
natural motions are communicated. 

Since the admirable organ of hearing has 
been accurately deſcribed, the defects and im- 
pediments of hearing are better underſtood than 
before. | 
Since the ſmall glands of the joints have been 
diſcovered, the origin and cauſe of diſorders in 
them are more plain and obvious than they for- 
meriy were. 

Since by the injection of tinged liquors, we 
have been able: o diſcover the innumerable and 
ſtrangely varying windings of the capillary veſ- 


(els, our knowledge of the ſeererory organs, 
and, 
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and, conſequently, of the ſeveral diſorders they 
are ſubject to, is more clear and diſtin&, 

It is obvious that the geometrico-mechanical 
ſtructure of the muſcles, and the muſcular com- 
pages of the heart, are diſcoveries of ſingular 
ſervice in mary: rage Foun motion of the joints, 
underſtanding the force and preſſure of the 
heart, and the impulſe of the fluids. 
All the anatomical diſcoveries of the moderns 
have contributed to illuſtrate and improve the 
healing art; and our modern improvements in 
natural knowledge, and in experimental philo- 
ſophy, have alſo thrown new light on ſome of 
the moſt intricate branches of medicine. So- 
cieties eſtabliſhed for collecting and publiſhing 
of medical obſervations have contributed greatly 
to the improvement of the art. The gravity 
and elaſticity of the air being known, with the 
cauſes of heat, cold, cauſes and nature of fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, the effects, whether 
natural or artificial, produced by various ſalts 

and ſulphurs, we clearly underſtand the power 
of the air in changing the motion of our fluids, 
and the generation of material or immediate 
' morbific cauſes : In conſequence of theſe diſco- 
veries, the virtues and efficacy of medicine are 
more familiar to us than they formerly were. 

Since the ſtated laws of motion have been 
aſcertained and demonſtrated by ſtatical, mecha- 
nical, and hydraulic experiments, we better 
underſtand whence proceed the moving force 
of the muſcles, the elaſtic power of the heart 
and fibres, their ſtrength, want of tone, ſpaſ- 
modic conſtructions, preſſure or impetus upon 
the fluids, and the wonderful and ſurpriſing 

effeQs produced by an irregular circulation of 

the blood. r 


From 
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From this curſory review of the preſent im- 
proved ſtate of medical knowledge, it is evident 
we have greatly the advantage of our anceſtors: 
in conſequence of the happy effects of theſe 
diſcoveries, we now ſee many diſeaſes cured 
with facility, with which the afflicted of thoſe 
days bore, and cloſed a wretched exiſtence. Is 
not this an ample foundation to entertain a com- 
fortable hope that the Gout may ſoon lubmit 1 in 
ur manner? 

I have obſerved I was for many years an un- 
ws victim to error; conſiſtent | therewith, I 
was, at the ſame time, a perfect infidel reſpect⸗ 
ing the poſſibility of a cure; till, peruſing the 
foregoing hiſtory, I was ſtruck with the many 
diſcoveries made in the wonderful mechaniſm of 
man, and the effects reſulting therefrom: forms 
ing from thence ideas to which I was before a 
ſtranger; and, fo far as I was able, taking a 
comparative vie y of the paſt and preſent ſtate - 
of medical knowledge, this, from the diſcos 
veries above recited, appeared to me ſo ſuperior 
to that of preceding ages as to induce me t6 
believe, notwithſtanding. the general opinion 
againſt it, in a poſſibility of a cure for the 
Gout: to this belief my former gave way, a 
reſolution took place, to which has ſucceeded a 
new ſyſtem of conduct, from which I experience 
the happy alternative from pain, decrepitude, 
continual languor and depreſſion, to eaie, com- 


fort, activity and chearfulneſs— from wu to 
happineſs. 
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CHAP. III. 


The great Humanity and Merit of ſome late 
Authors who have given their Opinion and 
Advice to Mankind in ſo clear and full a 
Manner as to be underſtood by the Attentive 
of yery moderate Capacity. 


T ROM the great number of authors on this 
more than on any other diſeaſe, it ſeems 

that it has claimed the particular attention of 
the faculty: from whence ſhould this ariſe? what 
ſhould excite ſo extraordinary an application to 
this diſeaſe, unleſs it be the. certain unhappy 
ſtate of the miſerable arthritic ?* In moſt other 
diſeaſes the attacks are but ſeldom, and the 
criſis ſudden ; this paſt, the patient ſoon reco- 
vers his former ſtrength, and feels little, if any, 
inconvenience from it after, and perhaps does 
not experience more than two or three attacks 
during life : but the arthritic has ever been the 
unhappy victim to perpetual relapſe, dread and 
decrepitude ; from him the hope of perfect re- 
covery is cut off by the objects daily before his 
eyes: if he is wealthy, he is excluded from the 
ſuperior enjoyments of life, which ample poſ- 
ſeſſions would otherwiſe enable him to obtain; 
if in middling circumſtances, he is diſabled from 
improving them or enjoying the comforts of 
life in that ſtation, if not, by being rendered 
inactive, reduced to neceſſity; and if poor, 
moſt certain miſery and diſtreſs muſt be his lot. 
Life is imbittered in every ſtation; for what 


he ſleepleſs Gout here counts the crowing cpcks; 
And wolf now gnaws himwnow a ſerpent ſtin "5 
"we PI — Tuonsor. 


happineſs 
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happineſs can there be, even for the rich, in 
ſuch a ſtate? or for the man who before was 
happy in proſecuting his views in life, hoping, 
through his induſtry and care, to obtain the 
means of enjoying the comforts thereof, and 
to provide ſomething for his poſterity, who now 
finds himſelf totally incapacitated, through this 
devouring harpy, from purſuing the means for 
the accompliſhment” of theſe naturally-deſirable 
_ends? or, what for the poor man, comfortable, 
in the daily proviſion his labour procures, now 
made wretched ! Theſe diſtreſsful ſcenes, daily 
before the eyes of the phyſician, muſt call forth 
the compaſſion of the feeling man; and this 
moſt unhappy ſtate of the ſufferers may, I con- 
ceive, have been the reaſon that has induced the 
faculty to labour at the inveſtigation of a diſ- 
eaſe, whoſe effects are ſo ſevere and laſting, and 
replete with ſuch terrible conſequences ; and 
great muſt be the merit of ſuch authors, who 
have, by their works, endeavoured to give ge- 
neral information to their brethren, of what fell 
within their practice, that might throw any new 
light upon the ſubject. This, na doubt, has 
improved practitioners, but furniſhed little or 
nothing for the contemplation of the patient; 
for it has been too generally the practice of 
phyſical authors to write to. the faculty only, 
and in Latin; and, when in Engliſh, their 
works have been loaded with technical terms, 

and thercfore underſtood by the learned and 
initiated alone; to the bulk of mankind, and 
to the afflicted, they have been unintelligible; 
no man could reply to what he did not compre- 
hend, or reaſon on a matter of which he had 
no conception; and from theſe works no know: 
| ledge could be derived to the generality of the 


afflicted ; no idea could be obtained of the cauſe 
. E of 
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of their affliction to enable them to think for 
themſelves; the opinions of authors remained 
obſcured from the bulk of mankind, and the 
afflicted continued to ſuffer in ignorance. 
Two late authors, in my opinion, Cons 
much honour for the ſingular merit and huma- 
nity apparent in their works: the firſt, in point 
of time, was not of the faculty“; but a man 
of learning, ſcience, and great en : me; 
from experience, was ſenſible of the advantage 
accruing to a patient from comprehending the 
cauſe and effects of the Gout : ** Conſidering 
* alſo, that it is probable he may not have an 
* opportunity of ſeeing every thing material 
5. the phyſicians have ſaid upon the Gout; or, 
„„ perhaps, amidſt all the terms of art, in which 
6 the ſeveral reaſonings have been recited, finds 
* himſelf intirely at a loſs to comprehend them: i 
] have endeavoured to collect every thing of 
importance that has been advanced on the 
« ſubject; and, as I am not writing for the 
% learned, to make its beſt philoſophy ſpeak a 
language more intelligible than it hath yet 
appeared in.“ — This arduous and laborious 
undertaking he moſt ably and faithfully per- 
formed at the expence of great labour, depriving 
himſelf of that eaſe which nature requires, and 
which is neceſſary, at the time of day he wrote, 
to make life comfortable; for which every one 
who has read, and conſulted him with the ſame 
attention that have, mult bear teſtimony, and 
revere his memory for his humanity, applica- 
| tion, and abilities. 
The other is of the faculty +; but, throwing 
aſide the veil, he ſpeaks the language of phi- 
loſophy, without the terms of art; he wrote at 


The late Rev. Dr. Warner. + Dr. Cadogan. 
I d time 
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a time when a ſtrange infatuation had poſſeſſed 
the minds of many in favour of the ridiculous 
pretenſions of a German; many paid this fo- 
reigner a certain round ſum for uncertain relief; 
and thoſe, who are the lucky ſurvivors, can hut 
tell if the loſs of their money is not the leaſt 
evil attending their credulity. This author has 
alſo the merit of being intelligible to all; and 
his humanity does him great honour; for he 
declares, * „That he wrote at that time with a 
view of engaging mens attention to their own 
* happineſs; and diverting them from the delu- 
6 ſjons of art to the realities of nature; as I ſee 
* now ſo many, and hear of more, who are 
* throwing away not only their money very 
5. fooliſhly, but, as I verily believe, the future 
“ health of their lives alſo. + | q 
From the two abovementioned: reſpectable 
authors, as well as ſome others, I ſhall make 
ſome quotations in the courſe of the following 
{heets ; ſo that my readers may, without rum- 
maging many authors, have in one view ſuffi- 


cient to give them an idea of the cauſe and 


nature of the Gout, and to enable them to 
think a little for themſelves. 


Page 9. + Page 15. 
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Every Man that duly regards his Health ſhould 
endeavour to comprehend, as much as poſſi- 
ble, the Cauſe and Nature of his Diſorder ; 
thereby meeting the Endeavours of his Phy- 
fician, a comfortable Alleviation, if not a 


perfect Cure, may be obtained. 


HIS is eſpecially necefavy; as his ture 

eaſe or miſery depend much upon his own 

conduct. The man that enters into this in. 

uiry will ſoon grow attentive to himſelf, and 

gradually diſtinguiſh and mark the different 

Effects of various cauſes ariſing from matter 
internal. or external. 

In order to affiſt thoſe in their inquiries, who 
may think it worth their while to attend to their 
own welfare, and are willing to be at a little 
trouble to exchange pain for eaſe, we will take 
a ſhort view of what is received into the body, 
through its different ſtages, till it is diſcharged 
therefrom ; in which will appear the many im- 
pediments to which ſuch diſcharges are liable ; 
and when an obſtruction happens in any of theſe 
ſtages, at the fame time, what an ample found- 
ation is laid for this and many other diſorders. 

The firſt ſcene of alteration, in what is taken 
in, is in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; z the offices 
of which are to prepare the chyle; that is, to 
digeſt the materials that ſerve for nouriſhmenc, 
ſufficiently fine, to be admitted through what 
are called the Lacteals into the blood; theſe are 
long and ſlender pipes whic I from all parts 
of the ſmall guts, the coats of which are ſo 
thin that they are not to be ſeen in a dead body 


by the naked eye; and their mouths, which 
open 
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open into the cavity of the inteſtines, are ſo 
ſmall as not to be diſcerned by the beſt micro- 
ſcope: exquiſitely fine then muſt that aliment 
be diſſolved, or ground, that is to paſs through 
theſe veſſels. Much, however, of what is taken 
into the ſtomach is too groſs for the power of 
the organs of digeſtion to grind or diſſolve ſuf- 
ficiently fine to paſs through the lacteals, and is 
detached out of the body by ſtool: this proceſs 
is called the Firſt concoction; and the ſtronger 
the digeſtion is, the greater quantity of our food 
1s ſent forward into the blood; and the weaker 
it is, the more is ſupplied to the matter of ex- 
crement. From this general rule of the firſt eva- 
cuation, which, without extraordinary circum-, 
ſtances, is never deviated from, the following 
practieal obſervation will ariſe, That a too- 
“ aſtringent diet, and what cauſes a preter- 
% natural retention in the inteſtines, will force 
* a groſſer juice into the lacteals than would 
„ otherwie get into them; and, on the con- 
4 trary, a laxative diet, or a frequency of ſtool, 

carry off the groſſer juices that way, and 
leave nothing to paſs the lacteals, but what 
« is of the fineſt conliſtence.”* The leſſon 
which the Gouty are taught from this obſerva- 
tion, © to keep the body open,” is too impor- 

tant not to be regarded, and too plain to be 


miſunderſtood. £7 | Fre. 
+ After this diſpoſition of the aliment in the 
firſt concoction, the next ſcene is in the heart 
and arteries; theſe. are well known by every 
one: one of their offices is to break what is in 
the blood, and other fluids, fine enough to be 
{till farther. ſeparated in the minuteſt paſſages, 
for the different purpoſes. of life; and this is 


* Vide Warner. + Dr, Quincy, p. 410. | 
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effected by what anatomiſts call, A decreaſing 
ſeries of veſſels.” What is hereby meant, 
may be underſtood by the following; * the red 
globules of blood, with all the other parts of 
the circulating fluid, which are conveyed in veſ- 
ſels of the largeſt diameter, when they arrive 
at other veſſels whoſe diameters are too ſmall to 
receive them, are either taken up and conveyed 
to the heart by correſponding veins (which is 
called the refluent blood), or being divided into 
ſeveral parts, till at laſt they become tranſpa- 
rent, circulating forward in the next ſeries of 
veſſels, which we may conceive adapted to con- 
vey ſerum; the next may poſſibly be capable 
of receiving only lymph or water; the next a 
fluid ſtill finer, till, at laſt, the moſt minute 
veſſels in the body may convey a fluid conſiſting 
of finer particles than we can form an idea of, 
as not being objects of our ſenſes: yet, not- 
withſtanding the ſurpriſing force of the heart, 
and power of the ſtomach, ſuch is the nature 
of our aliment, when in the blood, that ſome of 
its particles will again unite, nor will all of them 
be ſufficiently comminuted by the heart and arte- 
ries for the purpoſes intended, and are therefore 
rained off by the kidneys, and diſcharged out 
of the body by urine: hence it follows, as in 
the firſt ſcene, that the ſtronger this faculty is 
in the heart and arteries, the more is propelled 
into the minuter paſſages; and the weaker it is, 
the greater quantities are evacuated by urine; 
and from this rule ſprings another obſervation 
of a ſimilar nature with the former, that a pre- 
ternatural reſtriction of the urinary paſſages, by 
whatever cauſe, will occaſion a greater abun- 
dance, and a groſſer ſtock of fluids in the more 


| 8 Dr. James. 
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Would otherwiſe be: and, on the other hand, 4 

laxity of the urinary paſſages will ſuffer thoſe 
groſſer fluids to paſs, and leave what remains 
much finer than before: and, it is to be 0b- 
ſerved under this head, that the defects of the 
krſt concoction, may be temedied by this, and 
| the too-grofs particles: forced i into the hlood, by 
= improper, reſtriction of the bowels, may find 
their outlets at the kidnies, and from. thence out 
of the body: be it therefore particularly tre- 
membered by all who have the Gout, that the 
urinary ſecretion muſt be kept, up by diwrexic 
and diluting liquors. 

Moſt phyſicians diſtinguiſh a third cbncoction: 
mad that in this laſt ſtage of circulation the force 
and elaſticity of the fibres are the principal 
agents to reduce the fluids that are lepatated 
from the blood by the vibrations and influence 
. exerciſe, till being fine enough to. paſs the 
ſmalleſt paſſages for the ſeveral putpoſes of life, 
they eſcape through the pores by ſenſible of in- 
ſenſihle perſpiration: it alſo follows here, as in 
the firſt and ſecond proceſs, that the ſtronger 
this. natural force of the fibres is, and the more 
their action is aſſiſted by. exerciſe, the greater 
quantity will tranſpire inſenſibly; and the weaker 
their force and aſhſtance by exerciſe, leſs of this 
perſpirable matter wall through the pores-1 
and here it will naturally occur, that a weakniefs 
of the fibres from whatever cauſe; and a want 
of exetciſe to aſflift their motion, muſt leave a 
great deal mote of the perſpirable matter to be 
taken back by the refluent blood to be thrown 
off by the more open outlets, than otherwiſe 
would be; or clog the habit with ſuch particles 


as will lay a foundation for pain; tumaurs, and 
D many 
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many miſerable complaints.“ It hath been de- 
monſtrated, that inſenſible perſpiration alone is 
more than equal to all the ſenſible evacuations 
together, as five to three; and that it is alſo the 
{I molt beneficial: but it will be very proper to 
= diſtinguiſh” between perſpiration and ſweat, as 
$ the firſt preſerves, and the other, unleſs to give 
relief from a greater evil, is prejudicial. It may 
= be obſerved from the preceding, that what paſſes 
| off by inſenſible perſpiration, is only ſuch matter 
as, after a long courſe of circulation through 
every canal, is diveſted of every thing that can 
be of further uſe to any part of our ſyſtem; 
and is ſo firmly broken, or diſſolved, as to paſs 
away without loſs or injury; whereas the matter 
of ſweat, being of a more groſs conſiſtence, and 
ſupplied more immediately from the blood, not 
only robs the body of a great deal of its nouriſſi- 
ment, but relaxes the fibres ſo much as, in a 
great meaſure, to deſtroy their elaſticity; upon 
which the laſt digeſtion and perſpiration, and 
conſequently the health of the Gouty, ſo much 
depend. It is therefore to be noted, that the 
arthritic ſhould not be abroad in a damp air; 
and he ſhould avoid ſweating as much as poſſi- 
ble, by exerciſe or otherwiſe, unleſs medicinally 
intended. 5 EW 1920-110 
This curſory view of the ſeveral circulations 
Which our aliment undergoes, is an excellent 
leſſon to the arthritic, and hath afforded ſome 
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Sanctorius, who firſt brought forth the plauſible ſyſtem . 
of mathematical medicine; in which, according to ſtatical 
and mechanic rules, is conſidered the alternate be of the 

ſolids and fluids of the body; and all the phyſieian's care 

muſt be to preſerve. an equilibrium, ſometimes favouring 
the one, ſometimes the other; for the advantage being de- 
clared on either ſide, ruin will be threatened to the ani- 
mated republic, F 
* degree 
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degree of certainty in the management, which 
ſhould be obſerved by him; at the ſame time, 
he is ſhewn the principles plaialy- deducible 
therefrom: _ 
1. To keep the body always open. e 
2. To drink freely of diuretie and diluting 
Aren | | 
Jo avoid 8 by ce” FL 
I To keep the body in a conſtant ate of 
gentle perſpiration, which he ſhould ever bye 
in view. 

The diſorders impeding. the firſt att 
have their ſeat in the ſtomach: and inteſtines, 
and are near the almoſt immediate reach of me- 
dicine: thoſe of the ſecond, being more remote, DO 
great art and application i is required to remedy 
them; and much may be expected from motion 
or univerſal action of the body; but in the laſt 
ſtage of circulation, through all the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels and paſſages, in which every thing that i is 
taken in is liable to be altered by ſo many acci- 
dents before its operations are performed. and 
its courſe finiſned, the greateſt {kill is required 
to adminiſter a medicine with any certain degree 
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1 e IG 
A Fit of the Gout deſcribed through all its 
Stages; tending to explain many Things, 
. which, though felt and obſerved, are not per- 
© haps at preſent well underſtood by every Suf, 
ferer. 75 i i EY 
HE Govt moſt generally attacks thoſe 
-Y who live in caſe and voluptuouſneſs, or 
who have been uſed to high living, wine, and 
other ſpiricyous liquors; * and thoſe advancing 
in years, who have left off their wonted exer- 
cCiſes of youth: ſuch alſo as are liable to this 
dliſeaſe have large heads, and are generally of a 
PE moiſt, and lax habit of body, and 
vithal of a ſtrong vigorous conſtitution, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the beſt materials of life: + it doth noe 
only ſeize the groſs and corpulent, but ſome- 
times, though. not ſo often, -lean and ſlender 
erſons; neither doth it always wait till old 
e comes on; but frequently attacks ſuch as are 
in the prime of life, when they have received 
the ſeeds of it from gouty parents or otherwiſe, 
by leaving off exerciſes they formerly indulged 
to a great degree, and who beſides have had a 
voracious appetite, and drank freely of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors; and afterwards, on a ſudden, 
diſcontinued them for thoſe of a thin and cool- 
ing kind. F The Gout ſeldom attacks women; 


. Thou'rt of race divine, 
Begot on Venus by the God of Wine. DxyYDEn, 
4 ——— Thou friendly earneſt of fourſcore, 

[Promiſe of health, that haſt alone the power 
| attend the rich, unenvy'd by the poor. — DRY DEN. 
* 2 Wihill ſays, „ Perſons may have an hereditary for- 
% mation of parts ſubjecting them to the Gout.” Cadogan 
contends, “ That it is not hereditary.” — — 4 
anc 


with practical Advice, Cc. 27 
and then only the aged, or ſuch as are of a 
maſculine habit; for others, who in their youth 
or riper age, are ſeized with ſymptoms not un- 


like the Gout, owe them to hyſterie diſorders, or 


ſome preceding rheumatiſm, the morbific matter 
of which not having been carried off in the 
beginnings When it {eizes/a perfon far advanced 
in years, for the firſt time, it never hath ſuch 
ſtated periods, or proves fo violent, as when it 
attacks a younger perſon; becauſe he generally 
falls before the diſeaſe, accompanied with its 
natural ſymptoms, comes to its height; and 
becauſe the natural heat and vigour of the body 
being abated, it cannot be ſo conſtantly and 


powerfully thrown off upon the joints: but 


when it comes on ſooner, though it may not fix 
upon one part, or prove ſo ſevere, affecting tha 
PRs occaſionally, keeping no conſtant period, 
ich little pain for a few days, coming on and 
ing off without any order, yet it increaſes 
gradually, and goes on regularly, both with 
reſpect to the time of its coming and continu- 
ance of the fit, and rages more violently in its 
progreſs than beginning. 1 5 
The firſt attack of the Gout 1s -generally 
about the end of January, or beginning of Fes 
bruary, giving ſcarcely any ſign of its approach, 
except that the patient hath been afflicted for 
ſome weeks with a bad digeſtion, crudities of 
the ſtomach, flatulency and heavineſs, that gra- 
dually increaſe, till the fit at length begins; 
which, however, is preceded for a few days by 
a numbneſs of the thighs, and a kind of creep- 
ing flatus through their fleſhy parts, with con- 
yulſive motions; and the preceding day the ap- 
petite is ſharp, but preternatural: the patient 
goes to bed and fleeps/quierly till about two i 
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the morning, when he is awakened by pain, 
which uſually ſeizes the great toe, but ſome- 
times the heel, calf of the leg, or ancle: the 
pain comes near to that of a diſlocated bone; 
and is attended with a ſenſation like to warm 
water juſt poured upon the membranes of the 
part affected: and theſe ſymptoms are imme- 
diately ſucceeded by a chilneſs, ſhivering, and 
a ſlight fever; the two firſt abate in proportion 
as the pain increaſes, which is mild in the be- 
Funine but grows gradually more violent every 
our, and comes to its height about evening, 
ſpreading to the numerous bones of the upper 
and lower part of the foot, the ligaments of 
which it affects, in a manner reſembling a ten- 


ſion, or laceration of them, ſometimes the gnaw- 


ing of a dog. pd ſometimes a weight-and con- 
ſtriction of the membranes of the affected part, 
which ſometimes becomes ſo exquiſitely painful 
as not to endure the weight of the clothes, or 
ſhaking of the room from a perſon walking 
briſkly in it; hence the night is not only paſſed 
in pain, but likewiſe with a reſtleſs remoyal of 
the part from one place to another, and a con- 
tinual change of poſture; nor doth: the perpe- 
tual reſtleſſneſs of the whole body, which always 
accompanies the fit in the beginning eſpecially, 
fall ſhort of the agitation and pain of the gouty 
limb: many fruitleſs endeavours are therefore 
uſed to eaſe the pain by continually changing 
the ſituation of the body and of the part, which 
notwithſtanding does not abate till two or three 
in the morning, that is till after twenty-four 
hours from the firſt approach of the fit: about 
this time the patient is ſuddenly relieved, by 
means of a moderate digeſtion, and a partial 
'  diffipation of the peccant matter; though he 
3 | I falſely 
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falſely judges his eaſe to proceed from the laſi 
poſition of the part affected: being now in a 
breathing ſweat, he falls aſleep, and on awaking 
finds the pain much abated, and the part to be 
then ſwelled; whereas before a remarkable ſwel· 
ling of the veins only appeared, as is uſual in 
all fits of the Gout: the next day, and perhaps 
two or three days afterwards, © if the gouty 
matter be copious, the part will be ſomewhat 
painful, and more ſo towards evening, and re- 
mit about break of day. In a few days it ſeizes 
the other foot in like manner; and if the pain 
be violent in this, and bat which was firſt 
ſeized be quite eaſy, the weakneſs of it vaniſhes 
as ſoon, and it becomes as ſtrong and ſound as 
before affected; nevertheleſs, the Gout affects 
the foot now ſeized, as it did the former, with 
reſpect to the vehemence and duration of tlie 
pain; and ſometimes when the peccant matter 
1s ſo very copious in the beginning of the fit, 


as that one foot is unable to contain it, it affects 


both at the ſame time with equal violence; but 
generally it attacks the feet ſucceſſively as above. 
When both the feet have been thus ſeized, 
the following fits are irregular with reſpect to 
time and continuance ; but the pain always in- 
creaſes in the evening, and remits in the morn- 
ing; and what we call a fit of the Gout, which 


goes off ſooner or later, according to the age of 


the patient, is made up of a number of theſe 
little fits; for when this diſeaſe laſts two or 
three months, it is not to be reckoned one con- 
tinued fit, but rather a ſeries or an aſſemblage 
of ſmall ones, the laſt of which proves milder, 


till the peccant matter being at length quite ex · 


pelled, the patient recovers; which in ſtrong 
conſtitutions, and ſuch as ſeldom have the Gout, 
| _ happens 
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peiis ſometimes in fourteen days; and in the 
aged, and thoſe who have frequent returns, in 
two months: but in ſuch as are mote debili- 
tated; either with. age ot a long duration of the 
Goat, it doth not go off till ſummer. advances; 
which drives it away: during the firſt fourtcen 
days the urine is high · coloured, and lets fall a 
kind of red gravelly ſediment; and hot above 
a third part of the liquor taken in is veided: 
the body is generally coſtive at this time; the 
ſit is accompanied throughout with doſs of ap- 
petite, chilneſs of the whole body towards 
evening, with heavineſs and untaſineſs, even of 
thoſe: parts unaffrcted by the diſeaſe: hen the 
fit is going off, a violent itching ſeizes t V 5h 
eſpecially between, the toes, whenee the ſkin 
2 off, as if the patient had taken poiſon: 


the diſeaſe being over, the appetite and ſtrength 


return ſooner or later, | according, as the imme- 
diate. preceding fit hathj been More os leſs ſevere ; 
and, 2 conſequence; of this, the followfing fit 
comes-0n-in. a ſhorter: or longer ſpace of time: 
for i the laſt fit proves very violent, the next 


will not attack the patient æill the dame Walon 


of the year returns. 

In this manner doch the regular Got, a0 
companied with its genuibe and praper ſymp- 
toms, appear: but hen it is exaſperated, either 


by wrong management, or by a long continu- 


ance, ſo By the ſubſtance of the body is in a 
manner changed into ſupplies of the Uiſcaſe, 
and nature is become unable to expel it, ac- 
cording to her won: ed way, the ſymptoms, differ 
confiderably from thoſe. juſt; deſeribed; for, 
whereas. the pain hitherto only affected the feet, 
it not ſeizes the hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, 
r other parts, * than before the 

tet; 
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feet; for ſometimes it renders one or more of 
the fingers crooked, or motionleſs, by degrees; 
and, ' at length, forms ſtony conretions in the 
ligaments of the joints, which, deſtroying the 
ſkin, ſtones, not unlike chalk or crab's eyes, 
come in fight, and may be picked out with a 
needle : ſometimes the motbific matter is thrown 
upon the elbows, and occaſions a white ſwelling 
almoſt as large as an egg, which becomes gra- 
dually inflamed and red: ſometimes it affects 
the Thigh, which ſeems to ſuſtain a great weight, 
yet without much pain; but thence gaining the 
knee, it attacks that part moſt violently, de- 
priving it of motion, ſo as to nail it in a manner 
to the ſame place in bed: and when it is neceſ- 
ſary to remove the patient, either on account of 
reſtleſſneſs of the whole body, which, in this 
diſtemper, is ſo frequently the caſe, or for ſome 
other urgent cauſe, it ought to be done with 
great caution, as the leaſt contrary motion or 
ſhock may, perhaps, give ſuch pain, tolerable; 
only for this reaſon, it ſoon goes off: indeed 
this moving of the patient, which ſhould' be 
performed with ſuch care and tenderneſs by the 
_ aſſiſtants, is no inconſiderable pee of _ 1 
which attend the Gut. | 

As before, the Gout did not uſually come on 
until the decline of winter, and went off in to 
or three months, 1 in the preſent caſe, it continues 
all the year, excepting two or three of the 
warmeſt ſummer- months; and it is further to 
be obſerved, that as the cardinal or general fit 
continues longer now than it did before, ſo, 
likewiſe, thoſe particular fits, of which the ge- 
neral one is made up, rages a longer time: for 
whereas one of theſe, which before did not laſt 


above a _—_ or two, now, wherever it fixes, it 
; does 
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does not go. off till the fourteenth day, eſpe+ 
cially if the feet or knees be affected thereby. 
Jo this may be added, that the patient on the 
firſt or ſecond day after its coming, beſides the 


pain, is afflicted with ſickneſs, and a total loſs 


of appetite: in the laſt place, before the diſeaſe 
came to ſuch a height. the patient not only en- 
zoyed longer intervals between the fits, but like- 
wiſe had no pain in the limbs or other parts of 
the body, all the functions of life being duly 
performed; whereas, now, his limbs, during 
the intermiſſion of the diſeaſe, are ſo. contracted 
and diſabled, that though he can ſtand, or per- 
haps walk a little, yet it is very ſlowly, and 


with great trouble and lameneſs, ſo that he ſcarce 


moves at all. „„ / » A , e 
When it has become thus inveterate, after 
yawning, eſpecially in the morning, the liga- 
ments of the bones of the middle - part of the 
foot are violently ſtretched, and ſeem to be 
ſqueezed with a ſtrong hand; and ſometimes, 


though no yawning hath preceded, when the 


patient is diſpoſing himſelf to ſleep, he feels a 
blow on a ſudden as if the foot was breaking in 
pieces by a large ſtick, fo that he wakes cry ing 
out with pain: the muſcular tendons of the leg 
are ſometimes ſeized with ſo ſharp and violent a 
convulſion or cramp, that if the pain it occa- 
ſions was to laſt it would be intolerable.— But, 
to complete the miſery of the patient, his mind, 
during the fit, ſympathizes with his body; ſo 
that it is not eaſy to determine which of the 
two is afflicted; for every fit of the Gout 
may as juſtly be denominated a fit of anger. The 
rational faculties being ſo enervated by the weak - 


neſs of the body as to be diſordered upon every 


trifling occaſion, hence the patient becomes as 
41 200 | | Ss 2 tr ouble- 
3 
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troubleſome to others as he is to himſelf ; more- 
over, he is equally ſubje& to other paſſions, * 
and the like which alſo torment him till the de- 
clenſion of the diſeaſe. Gr be nght e 
This is a deſcription of the Gout when regular, 
and is allowed by every author on the ſubject, 
ſince the time it was wrote, and aſſented to by. 
every arthritic, who has had experience to enable 
him to judge. + Sydenham, the author of it, 
appears to confine the Gout to the feet, while 
regular; it might be becauſe its attacks are ge- 
nerally made firſt on thoſe parts; and in many 
continues to attack them only for a few years: 
but its feizing and fixing on the hands, elbows; 
knees, or any of the joints, is, nevertheleſs, 
quite conſiſtent with the idea of a regular Gdut, 
fo long as it does not affect the vital parts. 
\ e 2d ee ede BOG ane 
- * Hate, fear, and grief, the family of Seine Paper 3 
+ Sydenham, acknowledged through Europe the moſt 
famous practitioner of the laſt age, after a prolix ſtudy of 
books, and a vigilant attention for many years to nature's” 
eps in diſeaſes, ſpeaks with more uncertainty and per- 
plexity than any before or ſince. With difficulty we find 
one of his precepts that does not appear to have been writ, 
with a trembling hand, and with a noble ſincerity which, 
embelliſhes his works more than the purity of language 
which ſhines through them. — He put a very limited truſt in 
his own experience, | 5459 0819 cars © 
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CHAP. v 
CAUSES or THE. GOUT. 


N the ing account by Sydenham, he 
1 deſcribes as cauſes of the Gout, weakneſs of 
conſtitution by age, intemperance, exceſlive uſe 
of venery, forbearance of uſua] exerciſe, toge - 
ther with a moiſt lax habit of body, and . 
vigorous conſtitution, a voracious appetite, an 
too- free an uſe of wine and ſpirits, which hurt con- 
coction, and overcome and diſſipate the ſpirits, 
thereby promoting indigeſtion, the primary 
cauſe of the Gout. He has alſo named another 
as the ſecondary or immediate cauſe, the heat 
and efferveſcence of the humours after the pu- 
trefaction and ſharpneſs they have acquired by 
continuing too long in the body through indi- 

eſtion: he alſo adds a great application to 

ſtudy, which calls off the finer and more vola- 
tile ſpirits from aſſiſting concoction. Boerhaave 
obſerves, © That men of deep and acute ſenſe, 
% and who ſtudy much, are more liable to the 
« Gout than the common race of mankind; 
and that thoſe who are much addicted to 
& acids ſeldom eſcape it.” 

Liſter ſays, That the organs ating the 
humour in the joints, being relaxed by ſome 
< error or other, eſpecially in diet, by drinking 
c too freely of wine, gluttony, and idleneſs, 
„that naturally ſmooth and oily humour is 
* changed into a crude and viſcid ſerum, which 
< ſtagnating in the excretory ducts of the joints, 
* not only contracts a putridneſs and acrimony, 
* but at length becomes ichorous and corro- 
* five; whence P I violent pain, and the 

"I bay other 
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« other uſual Opens that attend the ar- 
Mkr? i; + 
Ingram, who ſtands alone in his Theory. of 
the Gout, by aſcribing it to the adipoſe, or fat 
membrane's being vitiated, which is ſituated 
under the ſkin, and extended over every part of 
the body in the interſtices of the muſcles, ſays, 
« The. ſaline particles, which are chiefly pro- 
* duced from debauchery, unwholeſome air, 
« excels of wine and ſpirituous liquors, cauſing 
% bad digeſtion, crudities, with ſour belch- 
« ings, mult neceſſarily ariſe; and theſe being 
improved and nurſed by indolence, the blood 
< becomes impregnated with ſuch ſort of ſalts, 
„as will at firſt cauſe an obſtruction in the cells 
* of this membrane, with its. glands, and in 
time break through them; when mixing with 
l the oily juice contained therein, cauſe a coagu- 
&« Jation, which is the gouty matter.“ 
A late learned author * named a cauſe unno- 
ticed by any other; and, in my opinion, a very 
capital one, VEXATION; and not the leaſt fre- 
uent one of the Gout: and he reduces the 
whole to theſe three, Indolence, Intemperance, 
and Vexation. 
To the above cauſes I will add Inactivity, 
and that for the ſake of diſtinction only; for 
though the effects produced by indolence and 
inactivity are the ſame, yet I would not have 
the man of genius, ſenſe, and great application 
to ſtudy, and thoſe whoſe avocations will not 
permit, with others who from various cauſes 
may be deprived of that activity of body, and 
prevented taking that exerciſe moſt conducive 
to the preſervation of health, included in the 
1 Pr. Cadogan, 
5 0 ſame 
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ſame idea of the mers idle man: the indolent 
man only ſuffers the effects of his idleneſs; but 
the inactive, from too Elole an attention to ſome 
laudable purpoſe from his ſtation in life, or 
from ſome accident or infirmity of body, ſuf- 
feting under the like cruel effects as are pro- 
duced by voluntary indolence ſhould be diſtin- 
iſhed, and meet our utmoſt compaſſion. * 
Sydenham's opinion that indigeſtion is the 
primary cauſe of the Gout has been confirmed 
5y moſt, if not all writers, ſince his time; and 
it is deducible from the foregoing cauſes; at the 
fame time we find it ſupported by the opinion 
of very modern authors,“ and aſſented to by 
every man who hath ſuffered much from the 
Gout: the leading ſymptoms plainly point to 
it; for he tells us in the deſcription of the Gout, 
That for ſome time before a fit the patient is 
<« afflicted with a bad digeſtion, crudities of the 
& ſtomach, and flatulencies and heavineſs ;” 
which every one can fully teſtify who hath la- 
boured under the diforder : and though many 
may bear up againſt the effects of indulgence 
and exceſs for a long time before any material 
viſible alteration appears, yet, at length, the 
eonſtitution being overburthened, and the 
powers of concoction thereby weakened, indi- 
ſtion takes place; thoſe indulgencies in exceſs, 
being the creative cauſe thereof, as is indigeſtion 
the efficient one of the Mar TER of the Govr:. * 
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TARIOUS as the thearies of the Sour 1 
and opinions of the learned reſpecting the 

matter of which it is formed, 1 it ly however, 
agreed by all. I have met with (one * only ex- 
cepted) that the matter is acrimonious. Inf 
of preſenting my reader with extracts from opi- 
nions (merely hypothetical) of many, ſome + 
calling it an acrimony of a putrid heat ans 
viſcidity in the fluids and juices; and ſome 155 
acrimony of urinous, tartareous, or other alts; 
while the author above excepted calls ĩt a muci- 
lage without acrimony: I ay, inſtead of theſe 
opinions, which have no ſupport but in the 
| imagination, ſerving only. to bewilder us in gur 
rfeſearches, I ſhall give my reader, from a writer 
of note, ſomething different from them all as a 
cauſe, appealing to our ſenſes for its reality, our 
ſight and feeling muſt concur, to convince us 
how true. What? Hudigeſted particles of eur oe 
matter. —Dr. James, the learned, author w 
mean, after having obſerved, that human bo- 
dies, as well as thoſe of other eg, 50 
nouriſhed either by vegetables; or. 2 
ceiving their nouriſnment from the ſo ' +4 
„That as a great deal of earth. a es — 
* circulating fluid, it will be, of importance to 
« trace it from its forge the ground, to its en- 
trance into the . bload; In the aſhes of all 
1 vegetables we find a great Amen 5 pure 


5 1 * 
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„ Leger, a French author - 1 - 0 
- ++ Sydenbam,. Boerhaave, Liſter, Beknet 21th 207 
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= virgin earth, which, when perfectly freed from 
its ſalts, is neither capable of being altered 
e by fire, or diſſolved by water; and yet with- 
„ our ſuch a ſolution, * it is inconceivable how 
* this earth can paſs through the extremely mi- 
e nute pores of the roots, circulate in the ſap, 
% and contribute to the formation of the vege- 
* table. Ir is therefore highly probable,- that 
<« this ſolution is brought about by ſome means 
4 foreign to our purpoſe to inquire at preſent. 
When vegetables are taken into the ſtomachs 
of animals, the earth which they contain, or 
< at leaſt a part of it, muſt neceſſarily undergo 
& a ſecond 15 lution, otherwiſe it could not enter 
into the minute orifices of the lacteals, circu- 
late with the fluids, and ultimately be con- 
« verted into nouriſhment, for the ſolid parts 
of animals: and that it doth take this circuit, 
js certain, becauſe we find a great quantity of 
« earth both in the ſolids and fluids of animals, 
* which are not conveyed thither by magic.“ 
If animal ſubſtances are taken by way of ali- 
ment, the contained earth muſt undergo a third 
ſolution, perhaps more difficult to be brought 
about than the two former, as the parts of ani- 
mals adhere more ſtrongly than thoſe of ſuch 
young vegetables as are generally uſed in food. 
Fhis ſolution of earth in animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, is made by the powers of digeſtion; 
and if theſe are vigorous, and duly perform 
their offices, the mals of blood will be ſupplied 
with freſh chyle ſuited to anſwer every purpoſt 
required by the animal economy : but, on the 
contrary, . if they are defective, this ſolution 
will be imperfect in proportion; inſomuch, that 
if the aliment be EY diffolved_ at all; We 
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will either be diſcharged by vomit, or paſs off 
by ſtool little altered. 

It would, perhaps, be diſicult to follow the 
aliment through all the different degrees of ſolu- 
tion, and to account for every diforder ariſing 
from a ſtagnation thereof in the different ſeries 
of veſſels, their diameters being too ſmall to 
admit the particles till they are more divided. 

Now, with reſpect to the Gout, let us ſuppoſe 
a man in full vigour, who eats and drinks with 
an appetite, and by due exerciſe preſerves a tone 
and elaſticity ſufficient to diſſolve his aliment 
effectually; ; ſuppoſe alſo he leaves off ſuddenly, 
either in part or totally, his habitual exerciſe, 
and that his appetite does not diminiſh in pro- 
portion to his powers of digeſtion; in this caſe 
the aliment may be ſufficiently comminuted 
for moſt of the purpoſes in the animal ꝙœcono- 
my, whilſt the earth is not ſo perfe&ly diſſolved 
as to circulate freely through the remote ſeries 
of veſſels which convey the juices to the parts 
beyond the blood, or which are nouriſhed by 
the lymph, their ſerum, or ſome fine fluid, ſuch 

we will ſuppoſe the tendons, ligaments, nerves, 
and membranes. 

When therefore the partially-difſolved por- 
tions of earth arrive ar very remote veſſels, 
whoſe diameters are too ſmall to admit them, 
being incapable of further diviſion, they ſtag- 
nate and diſtend the extremely ſenſible nervous 
fibres; and being alſo forcibly impelled by the 
Avid, cut and tear the nervous fibres, and are 
Nags of that exceſſive pain of which the 
Gouty are too ſenſible. 

When a ſufficient quantity of this obſtructing 
earth hath in repeated firs of the Gout fixed 
vpn the part; the tendons and ligaments of 


that 
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that part grow ſtiff and immoveable; and, by 
degrees, the earth works through the integu- 
ments, and appears in its proper original form, 
that of earth or chalk, which if repelled or pre- 
vented fixing on the extremities, either by acci- 
dent or deſign, it may affect the nervous mem- 
branes of the nobler organs, and immediately 
occaſion complaints peculiar to the reſpective 
parts affected. 

To have recited the opinions of other au- 
thors, their theories being contrary or foreign 
to the above, and e to each other, would 
have been only a waſte of time, as they are nei- 
ther evidently true or intelligible. The grounds 
and reaſons of this ſyſtem, which are given ſo 
accurate and clear, prove its ſuperiority to any 
other theory; the inſertion of which in this 

lace would be unneceſſary, ours being equally. 
intelligible and convincing; for that this matter 
is of earthy particles, is evident from the chalk- 
ſtones in the j joints of ſome arthritics, and from 
the gravelly concretions in the urine of others. 
In the moment of ſuffering, it matters little 
to the tortured arthritic, a knowledge from 
what cauſe or matter thoſe painful effects pro- 
ceed: but it is very neceſſary to him, who will 
endeavour by every means in his power, to 
render the attacks leſs frequent, and to abate- 
their violence. What the matter is, being now 
determined and clear, it will direct to decide 
upon the regimen and ſyſtem neceſſary to pur- 
ſue in the intervals, as our expectation of every 
laſting good effect will depend much on this 
head. As this important point is ſo clearly and 
incontrovertibly ſettled in the preceding opi- 
nion, I will not, as ] obſerved before, trouble 
the reader with a variety of other opinions, ſee- 


ing 
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ing they will only tend to perplex and bewilder 
the patient. A great diſgrace hath been 
brought upon the ſcience of phyſic by this 
« variety, and a deal of miſchief done by it 
* amongſt gouty people, who having no phy- 
&* fical knowledge to direct their judgment, have 
e gone the round of all the different ſyſtems, 
eto the prejudice of their health.“ I hope 
my gouty brethren will in future be more care-. 
ful to avoid this. In order not to miſlead, I 
have omitted inſerting any opinion, but that 
which carries conviction to our ſenſes; and our 
fight and feeling eſpecially concur to aſſert its 
truth. fits he Fs 
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CHAP. VIII. 


. W will not effect a Cure. — At- 


tempts to eradicate the Gout en, ab: 
turd, F and often fatal. 


| HAVE ſaid, that the Gout ! is to be greatly 
alleviated in almoſt every ſtage and conſti- 
tution, and that a cure is poſſible : the firſt I 
delivered as the reſult. of obſervation and expe- 
rience; the latter, as my belief, for N 
there given: but this great and defirable end 
notwithſtanding the preſent improved ſtate of 
the medical art, and every oſtentatious aſſurance 
of vain and defi ning pretenders thereto, is not 
to be 485 ed in either caſe by medicine 
alone. 

The various bungen of the Gout have been 
ſnewn, where, beſides what ariſes from the ali- 
ment that is taken in, and the different external 
cauſes, we haye reckoned a departing from uſual 
exerciſes, and a particular make and conſtitu- 
tution, (which is the work of nature in our ori- 
ginal formation), as neceſſary conditions in the 
Gout. © For if there was not an original make 
« and conformation of parts, which neceſſarily 
contribute to produce the Gout, there would 
t certainly be no difference between thoſe who 
te eat, drink, and in every other reſpe& live 
# alike. »* What can be done in either caſe 


by medicine alone? Medicine cannot alter the 


internal ſttucture of the human frame, or change 
the nature of animal and vegetable bodies which 


pee our aliment; nor can it give Powers 


* Dr. Warner, 
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xodutive of health, equal to 'thoſe obtained 
y exerciſe. Though medicine cannot do all 
this, yet when co-operating -with other rational 
means, much may be expected from it, when 
Judiciouſly and ſeaſonably applied. The great 
of mankind conſiſts is rey too much 
on it, and promiſing more from it than ſhould 
or can be expected, eſpecially in the Gout,— 
The avidity with which every noſtrum is bought, 
the author having the confidence to publiſh as 

a ſpecific for the Govt, is à proof of this dif- 
poſition in the Gouty : the good to be obtained 
muſt be from different medicines proper in the 
different ſtages of the diſeaſe, - and not from one 
alone.—Not one medicine, hitherto known, can 
be pronounced a ſpecific; all, therefore, that 
have been obtruded upon the world as ſuch, 
have been the offspring of ignorarice, impu- 
dence, and deſign; and are to be rejected as in. 

efficacious, if not imminently dangerous. 

Of ſpecifics, uſhered into the world as uch. 
within my remembrance, that known by the 
name of Ye Duke of Portland's Potoder, met 
with the greateſt aeceptation; but why ſo called 
I do not remember to have Heard: it grew 16 
rapidly into efteem, as to be in a ſhort time 
after its introduction expoſed for ſale in the win- 
dows of almoſt every retailer of medicine; but 
what it was, and did, the following will ſhew : 
% The Duke of Portland's Powder?” as it is 
called, „has not only proved ineffectual, but 
* to many people fatally pernicious: that Duke, | 
I am informed, had but too much reaſon” to 
e repent” that he had- eyer taken the Powder; 
and a noble Lord, with whom I have the ho- 
* nour to be well acquainted, was prevailed 


5 with, contrary to my advice, to make a = 
66 0 
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of it; 8 after a courſe of three weeks only, 
55 found his head ſo. violently affected, that he 
te was obliged to deſiſt, or his eyes or under- 
i 22 would baye been graatly injured, if 

nat Joſt,” Gg „ 

115 Dr. Cadogan, ſpeaking of chis Powder, ſays, | 
At as a ſtrong ipicy bitter taken in ſubſtance 
in a large quantity for a long time; its effects 
t were to keep up a conſtant fever as long as 
tt it was taken ; this kept the gouty matter al- 
« Tags: afloat, and prevented its fixing any 

here: but there was no living long with a 
66 pow ha fever; accordingly moſt. of thoſe that 
44 took it for a a continuance, died, and many 
tt very ſoon. . 

Since this, many other medicines have been 
Fra wands to us, cach under the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurance of being ſpecifics for the Gout; the 
moſt remarkable of which was one by a perſon 
from Mentz in Germany (noticed before) the 
reputed virtues and effects of which, being of 
a moſt ſingular natute, I am a my to give 
my reader the particulars: © It was afferted to 
« cure the Gout, ABSOLUTELY, in ALL; and 
this by a kind of magic or charm: and ſo ex- 
t ceeding careful was the ſagacious foreigner to 
« prevent a diſcovery. of his wonderful ſecret, 
e that he never truſted any of the medicine 
t with his patients; but attended always per- 
6 ſonally to adminiſter it.” The manner, as J 
have been informed, was to mix the powder 
with ſome water, and with a ſpoon to give it 
the patient as a nurſe feeds a child. It was 
taken twenty- one days ſucceſſively, and it was 
* continue in the body as many months; ar 

Dr, Warner, Van Swieten. | + Page I 3. 
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the expiration of which term the patient was 
to have a fit of the Gout, which was to be 
final. Indeed the effects of this medicine were 
very confined, but more cxtenſive than one 
would have thought poſſible, conſidering the 
very extraordinary effects aſcribed'to it, as s well 
as the terms on which it was adminiſtered; 
for the patient paid a hundred pounds be⸗ 
fore he was permitted to have one ſpoonful: 
yet, very extraordinary as the above may appear, 
a ſufficient number of ſtrong faith were found 
to enable the profeſſor to carry from this 
country the ſum of ten thouſand pounds in a 
very few * months, which he did, leaving his 
patients to enjoy the effects of their purchaſe, 
and their own contemplations. 

Without noticing the inefficacy of the many 
medicines that have appeared under the like 
title and aſſurances of being ſpecifics in the 
Gout, ſince my being an arthritic, I thought 
the account of two, ſufficient to caution my 
readers againſt too readily creditmg ſuch aſſur- 
ances for the future, from the danger attending 
them, as in the firſt inſtance, and the improba- 
bility of receiving any benefit from them, as'in 
the laſt, For if a medicine hath nothing. per- 
nicious in its compoſition, proving ineffectual 
only, thus far it is injurious ; for notwithſtand- 
ing no diſeaſe has been left ſo much to itſelf as 
the Gout, there are few, if any, require more 
affiſtance from art: therefore an ineffectual medi- 
cine is ſo far injurious. as nature is for a longer 
time without that help ſhe ſo much! wants. 


* About four months. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Syſtem and Regimen 0 be e and ad- 


hered to by thoſe who wiſh for a Re- eſtabliſh- 


- 


| 1 what I have ſaid, at the beginning of 


theſe ſheets, may induce my gouty brethren 


to believe, with me, that from the improving 


ſtate of the medical art, there is reaſon to hope 
that a cure for the Gout may be obtained for 
all; and that at preſent it is poſſible for many. 
I wiſh to impreſs. upon them this belief, as it 
will induce them to perſevere in thoſe means 
which are neceſſary to procure that laſting re- 
lief; and which, by this cloſe attention, they 
may promiſe — — 1 


Greatly deſirable as the reſloration to perfect 
health is to the afflicted, it is not to be imme- 
diately accompliſhed; all attempts to obtain it 


ſuddenly are dangerous, and contrary to the 


operations of nature. The curing a fit of the 


| Gout, and the eſtabliſhing of health by ſyſtem 


and regimen, are very different things; the latter 
lays greatly with ourſelves, in which every man 
muſt, in a great meaſure, think, judge, and act 
for himſelf; medicine being here only an auxi- 


liary z the 2ſtabliſhment of health depending in 


a great degree an prudence and r 
nels and at- 


tention: for as the cauſe in a long- continued 


Gout is become habitual, it cannot reaſonably 


be imagined, that the cure can be accompliſh 
by any ſlight and ſudden change brought about 
in the blood and juices, by any kind of medicine 
or regimen : and as this habit is chiefly founded 
* 5 


toith pratical Advice, Gr. It 
bn, and conſiſts in a weakneſs of every digeſtive 
faculty, and a total relaxation of the parts, both 
| theſe diſorders mult be remedied, and the ſtrength 
of the digeſtive powers, as well as the tone of 
the parts reſtored and recovered by degrees. To- 
wards accompliſhing theſe ends by thoſe who 
are deſirous of recovering an impaired conſti- 
rution, and of eſtabliſhing. their health by the 
moſt ſafe and rational means, 1 ſhall here offer 
to my reader ſome inſtructions neceſſary for 
him to keep in conſtant obſervance, which will 
mark to him a ſyſtem and regimen for his con- 
duct during the intervals of the Gout, which is 
the time the moſt permanent benefit is to be 
obtained. | f PK TTL 0 
It is plain from the above, that whatever 
will conduce to reſtore the tone and elaſticity of 
the relaxed parts, and increaſe the ſtrength of 
the digeſtive powers, is to be adhered to; and 
whatever cauſes a weakneſs and relaxation is to 
be avoided: and notwithſtanding the long and 
_ prevalent practice of giving purges in the in- 
termiſſions of the Gout, a little knowledge of 
their operation, and of the nature of the diſeaſe, 
would, I think, lead any man to decide againſt 
them, as experience has long ſince taught me 
to reject them entirely. My experience in this 
is a confirmation of the opinion of one of the 
greateſt phyſicians “ England ever produced, 
tounded upon what occurred to him in his own 
caſe, and in upwards of thirty years experience 
in others: he ſays, For my own part, I am 
„ abundantly convinced from much experience, 
e that purging with either mild or ſtrong ca- 
e thartics is very prejudicial, whether uſed in 


* Sydenham, 
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« the fit to leſſen the morbid matter, or in its 
« declenſion to carry off the remainder ; or in 
A perfect intermiſſion, or healthy: ſtate, to 
< prevent an approaching fit; for I have learn- 
* ed, at my own peril, as well as that of others, 
Fo that purgatives, exhibited at any of theſe 
times, inſtead of doing ſervice, have haſtened 
* the miſchief they were intended to prevent, 
c for the fit came more ſeverely afterwards, ac- 
companied with more violent ſymptoms than 
« jf they had been totally forborn.“ 

Purges cannot earry any thing from the body 
that is beyond the firft ſtage of concoction; 
therefore, to do any good, they muſt be re- 
peated. But experience hath fully demonſtrated, 
that the frequent repetition of them Waſtes. the 
ſpirits, and ſtrength, and weakens the digeſtive 
organs; and therefore they are to be avoided. 
As indigeſtion is the primary cauſe of the 
Gout, it behoves every man who withes to be 
freed from it, to be very circumſpect in what 
he eats and drinks; and whatever he takes into 
his ſtomach turning oily, acrid, bitter or ſour, 
cauſing frequent. eructations, tipcured with ſuch 
ſayours is pernicious, and to be avoided. There 
is no occaſion for us to enumerate what has 
been delivered by the learned on the ſubject of 
aliment; for if a mag will but attend to him- 
ſelf, he may ſoon diſcover what is moſt ſuitable 
10 his caſe, and. diſtinguiſh. what agrees beſt 
with him and the plainer the food, be it roaſt 
or boiled, the better: all made-diſhes, and 
high-ſeaſoned ſauces, are hurtful on account of 
the great quantity of hot ſpices that are put in 
them, which harden what is ſo dreſt, and ren- 
der it difficult of digeſtion, Much alſo hath 
been ſaid by the learned reſpecting the — 
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of food neceſſary ; but as it is certain that what 
would be gluttony in the extreme in one man, 
would ſcarce be half ſufficient for the ſupport 

of another; no precife quantity can be aſcer- 
tained ; but of that every man muſt judge for 
himſelf, obſerving to take no more than what 
to him ſhall appear to be moderate, and to for- 
bear exceſs ; eſpecially obſerving, that whatever 
turns oily, acrid, bitter or four, when in the 
ſtomach, is to be finally rejected. The rule of 
moderation, laid down by Sydenham, ſeems to 
me to be a ſtandard by which perſons of alt 
ages and conſtitutions may regulate themſelves; 
«to eat only of one diſh of animal food at 
dinner, but make up the meal with other 
«6 things; and to take in no more aliment than 
the ſtomach can digeſt conveniently; nor by 
ce too much abſtinence to reject” the degree of 
_ © nouriſhment that is wen to ee the 

ſtrength.“ 

The frequent uſe of acid are, by experience, 
Found to be hurtful; and * Portugal, Spaniſh, 
and Madeira wines are pernicious, becaule they 
abound with a high inflammable ſpirit, which, 
when they are drank in quantities, diſſipates and 
overcome our own animal ſpirits, which are the 
primary inſtruments of concoction. The like 
effects are produced from a frequent uſe of all 
ſpirits : wine abounds alſo with earthy particles, 
derived from the ſoil, neither altered by fire, 
or diſſolved by water: cyder and perry are 

equally exceptionable for the ſame reaſons; and 
it is aſſerted. That the Gout hath increaſed 
greatly in England ſince thoſe wines have been 
* the liquors in general uſe here.” + And 
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cuſtom has ſo greatly prevailed in the common 
uſe of theſe exotics, as almoſt to baniſh the 
good old Engliſh liquors from our tables. Bger, 
ale, and mead, uſed to be the liquors of luxury, 
as well as of common uſe. It is agreed by the 


learned,“ That the matter of the Gout and 


“ Stone are much the ſame ; and that the for- 
* mer has increaſed in England (tenfold) ſince 
the general uſe of foreign wines.“ And it 
has alſo been ſaid by thoſe who have cut + for 


the Stone, That they never had a patient 


* under hand for that diſorder, who had drank 


„ malt-liquors only.” From theſe obſervations 


it is eaſy to decide, which liquors. are the moſt 
proper for a gouty man. Yet, notwithſtanding 
that acids, foreign wines, ſpirits and cyder, 
poſſeſs. thoſe pernicious qualities, I am inclined 
to believe, that the great evil is in the quantity; 
and that a man may drink a few glaſſes of wine 


or punch, whichever agrees with him beſt, with- 


out any 1njury : to regulate the fort and quan- 
tity requires only a little attention; and to make 
a few glaſſes ſufficient, needs only a reſolution 
to drink no more. Some are ſo happy in their 
conſtitution as to enjoy an uninterrupted ſtate 
of health, amidſt exceſs and debauch: but theſe 
are but few, and a dangerous example for any 
more, eſpecially a gauty man to follow. Let 
the arthritic, as a proper example for his con- 
duct, obſerve thoſe of a different make and con- 
ſtitution, with a tender and delicate frame and 
habit of body, who by a careful obſervance of 
what agrees with them, and conducting them 
ſelves accordingly, do enjoy an almoſt conſtant 
good ſtate of health through life. This is what 
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every man, regarding his health, ſhould do; 
In all our concerns. of life, 9 not the pru- 
dent man watch over the progreſs of his under- 
takings, in order to diſcover which meaſure is 
right, which wrong, ſo that he may change 
them, as experience ſhall demonſtrate, which 

is for the beſt? This we. do to increaſe our 
boa certainly health is not of ſo little value 
bur that we ſhould beſtow. the like attention to 
the attainment and preſervation of it? Thoſe 
who may think that this denying themſelves 
what perhaps was their greateſt pleaſure, and 
that being under ſuch a conſtant reſtraint and 
continual attention to all they do, 1s too great a 
ſacrifice, and their enjoyments of life ſo con- 
fined, as to make it ſcarce: worth holding * 
ſuch conditions; to thoſe who may think ſo, I 
will venture to ſay, that in the experiment they 
will find themſelves miſtaken; and that their 
apprehenſions from a change will wear off by 
cuſtom, and perſeverance will make every thing 
eaſy and plealant, it is certainly worth the at- 
tempting: for as health is the greateſt bleſſing, 
and which alone can give a reliſh to every. en- 
Joyment, ſo, without it, there can be none in 
life. The opulent and afflicted, from painful 
experience, can fully teſtify, 245 little happi- 
neſs can accrue from poſſeſſions without health.“ 

When mythologiſts ſpeak of man being ob- 
liged to labour as an evil, they certainly "muſt 
mean 1n the extreme, ſo as to wear and deſtroy 
him; for it is very Gerten. that a degree of 


#* That falt P life, which does to all a reliſh give; 
Its Banding pleaſure, and intrinſic wealth, 
The body's virtue, and the ſoul's good fortune, Health. 
Cow Ex. 


labour 
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labour or exerciſe * is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of health; and, conſequently, 
the enjoyment of life: in this, as in the matter 
of aliment, every one will beſt judge for him- 


ſelf; having preſent this general rule, That his 


labour or exerciſe muſt be uſed in ſuch a de- 


gree only as not to fatigue him, or to occaſion 


profuſe” ſweats. - In the account given of the 
circulation of our aliment, it appears, That 
«© the laſt ſtate of digeſtion is in the ſecretory 
« veſſels, to fit the matter for tranſpiration, 


« which is more or leſs perfect, according to 


« the elaſticity of the fibres, of which our ſo- 
ids are made up.” As nothing can preſerve 
this elaſtic tone equal to exerciſe, it ſhould be 
conſtant and regular as poſſible, and alfo mode- 
rate, not to diſſipate the ſpirits and hurt the 
concoctive powers, which are ſtrengthened when 
it is continued, and gentle. As ſoon, therefore, 
as the patient can move the afflicted limb, let 
him | give it all the action he can, without eXe 
citing pain, leſt a relapſe ſhould enſue, which 
often happens by too violent an attempt to move 


it before the matter is ſufficiently digeſted and 


tranſpired to admit of it with eaſe; and if the 
patient, either from inability or the badneſs of 
weather, cannot get abroad, ſome contrivance 
for exerciſe ſhould be had within doors: I have 
for that purpoſe (which I learnt from a friend 


— * . Nature lives by toil 2 


Beaſt, bird, air, fire, the heav'ns, and rolling world. 
All live by action: nothing lies at reſtt 5 
But death and ruin: man is born to care: 
Fitted, faſhion'd, improv'd by labour: 
— Hence utility 5 
Thro' all conditions: hence the joys of health: 
Hence ſtrength of arm, and clear 1 thought. 


YER's FLEECE. 
many 


with practical Advice, &c: tut. 
many years ſince) two pieces or lumps of lead + 
in the form of a double-headed bar-ſhot, of fix 
or ſeven pounds each; the part for the gripe 
being covered with woollen-cloth to prevent it 
being cold to the hand: with theſe, as ſoon as 
I was able to ſtand and to hold them in my 
hands, I uſed to exerciſe myſelf by gently ſwing- 
ing forwards and backwards, until I have found 
myſelf in a full glow and gentle breathe, but 
not to ſweat; this I repeated ſeveral times in a 
day, increaſing the ſcope of action as my ſtrength 
permitted; thus, by degrees, I would bring my- 
ſelf to croſſing hands behind me, ſtoop to touch 
the floor, and throw them over my head, in the 
manner of ringing; by which various action I 
gradually brought all my joints into- play z and 
thereby ſtretching the muſcles and the ligatures 
prevented any contraction fixing there. 
When the diſeaſe has been in the arms or 
hands, exerciſe on horſeback will aſſiſt in for- 
warding a return of ſtrength, as they receive 
great action from the motion of the horſe; but 
if it has been in the lower limbs, I cannot 
think it equally beneficial: I have ſuffered from 
riding too early after having had the Gout in 
the lower extremities, as they have very little 
motion communicated to them from this exer- 
ciſe,* excepting a kind of © tremulous one, 
* which, when compared to the great action of 
* progreſſion, does not merit the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion; nay, they will receive injury from it; 
for the weight of the blood between the feet 
and the heart is not only continually preſſing 
<* upon the former, but is alſo conſiderably in- 
« creaſed by the concuſſion of every ſtep, ac- 


* Caverhill. 
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& cording to the greater or leſs motion the ahi⸗ 


& mal excites.” For ſome years I have uſed 
walking inſtead of riding after a fit, becauſe 1 
could better accommodate my action to my 


ſtrength and feeling, and found it preferable. 


The arthritic ſhould not be leſs attentive to 
the air and charige of weather, than to his diet 


and exerciſe; and ſhould avoid as much as poſſi= 


ble, being abroad in foggy of wet weather; for 
as the * conſtitutions of gouty people are moiſt 
and lax, ſuch a ſtate of the air will increaſe that 
diſpoſition by relaxing the fibres; and as Sanc- 
torious has ſhewn, will leſſen perſpiration ; and 
the ſkin being moiſtened by the external air, the 
pores become foul and clogged with the watery 
particles hanging upon it, and which being ab- 


| forbed through it, mix with the blood; and for 


the ſame reaſon a nitrous and froſty air will do 
him harm, the particles mixing with the blood, 
at the fame time chilling and thickening the 
animal juices. Neceſſary, therefore, as daily 
exerciſe indiſputably is to an arthritic, it ſhould 
be taken when the air is in either of theſe ſtates; 


by ſome contrivance within doors. F rom the 


above it is eaſy to ſee, that the Gouty ſhould 
hot be abroad much after ſun-ſet; and likewiſe 
that an elevated dry ſoil, with a clear and free 
air, ſheltered from the north and eaſt-winds; 
muſt be the moſt eligible firuation for a Gouty- | 


man to dwell in. 


Sydenham fays, That excepting bleeding 
* and purging, nothing impairs the ſtrength 


more than fitting up late at night; and 
though there may be no difference betwixt go- 


ing od bed earlier or later, provided the Perſon 


8 Dr. Warner. 
2 lies 


uujll practical Advice, Mc. 49 
lies in bed the ſame number of hours, yet it is 
not ſo: therefore he adviſes his patients © to go 
* to bed early, particularly in winter; as it is 
* of great moment both in digeſting the gouty 
matter during a fit, and alſo in preventing 
* the generation of it in the intervals.“ 

I think I have ſaid all that is neceſſary under 
che head of regimen, to enable the patient to 
conduct himſelf with proper circumſpection, ſo 
far as relates to the three great objects of Diet; 
Exerciſe, and Air. I percave it may be ob- 
jected, I ſhould have preſented my reader with 
the cure to recover the patient from his fit, be- 
fore I inſtructed him of the management in the 
intervals; that would, undoubtedly, have been 
more methodical, if nothing was required, but 
at the recovery from a fit. But that is not the 
cCaſe; for, on the contrary, this regimen is co 
be tinedbrrelon as ſoon as determined; no time 
is to be loft by thoſe who would embrace the 
earlieſt opportunity to reinſtate their health. 
The medicines directed for the intervals are alſo 
to be taken as ſoon as the cure commences, by 

which means the ſeverity of the enſuing fir will 
molt certainly be in ſome degree mitigated, ac- 
cording to the diſtance of time before its come 
mencement. IX 

I ſhall now oracpetd to the Maprinuys proper 
in the treatment of the GouT, in its > different 
ſtages and incermiſſions, b , 


H cn 


© "Strifures on the Gout, 
CHAP. X. 
Treatment of a Fit of the Gout in its ſeveral 


Stages; with the Medicines — at the 
Time, and alſo in the Intervals. ; £ 


HE Gout vein a d of daily accu- 
| mulation, that ſtrict attention and obſer- 
vance which has been recommended is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for by a due attention to what is re- 
ceived into the body, a leſs quantity of matter 
is furniſhed ; and by the frequent aid of proper 
medicine, this matter is ſubdued and expelled 
upon its forming; ſo that it is prevented from 
accumulating to that degree, and ſo frequently, 
as it moſt certainly muſt if neglected : and a 
conſtant obſervance on the patient's part will 
enable him to diſcover the ſymptoms that indi- 
| cate too groſs an acquiſition of matter, and an 
approaching fit ; which by immediate and pro- 
per management (as hereafter) if not carried off, 
the effects at leaſt will be greatly reduced. Thus 
the intervals will be greatly lengthened, and the 
duration and ſeverity of the ieee fies leſ- 
ſened and abate. 

Agreeable to the order of progrefiion, in the 
preceding chapter, I will ſuppoſe a patient de- 
termined on the ſyſtem and regimen there re- 
commended, and reſolved to act in the manner 
adviſed -under the heads of Diet, Air and Ex- 
erciſe, including the co-operation of Medicine. 

In order therefore to know the ſtate of the 
body in the firſt paſſages, it will be proper to 
take one of the Diſſolvent Pills at going to bed, 
Waſhing it down with” a little water, it being 
taſteleſs: if this produces any ſenſible motion, 

1 either 


J 


with practical Advice, SS. r 
either as a cathartic or emetic, it will ſhew that 
quantity to be ſufficient; but if it proves emetic 
only, another muſt be taken the next night, 
which will have an oppoſite effect: an evacuation 
being procured, no more pills (till a coſtive diſ- 
poſition ſhall make it neceſſary) are to be taken: 
if two do not operate, proceed increaſing the 
number agreeable to directions to be given here- 
after. T7 
The night after you have done with the Diſ- 
ſolvent Pill, take one of the Alterative Pills at 
bed- time; being in a manner taſteleſs, a little 
water, or weak liquor, will ſerve to take it in: 
on the ſecond night take two, the moſt neceſſary, 
or a ſufficient doſe to be taken at one time: 
continue them every other night for a fortnight, 
then omit taking them for the ſame length of 
time, and ſo continue taking and omitting them 
alternately. 1 | . might e 
In theſe two kinds of pills will be found the 
whole of medicine neceſſary in the intervals. 
The uſe of the Alterative Pill is ſtrictly to be 
perſevered in, unleſs at the time when it ſhall. 
be found neceſſary to take any other medicine, 

when it is to be omitted. | {$4631 
T hoſe who have had the Gout muſt have learned 
from their afflicted brethren, and are, no doubt, 
provided with the conveniencies for their ac- 
commodation in every ſtage of the Gout: this 
I preſume, and as thoſe only are the people to 
whom I addreſs myſelf, I ſhall omit as unne- 
ceſſary enumerating any thing on that head. 
When the ſymptoms are ſuch as denote a fit 

ing to take place, take one or more of the 
Diſſolvent Pills, fo as to produce two or three 
motions; and after its operation, or the {ucceed- 
ing night, thirty or 1 drops of the Balſam 
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ind wine. glaſs of the ſtrongeſt double- diſtilled 
Spirit of Pepper- mint are to be taken: this will 
frequently carry off the fit where the quantity 
of matter accumulated is ſmall, and its cauſe 
of action proceeds from ſome ſudden accident, 
as a cold, ſurprize, a fall, &c. or if it ſhould 
not be quite gone by the ſecond night, but much 
abated, then take aboꝑt two-thirds of the quan- 
tity of Balſam, or firſt doſe; but if the fit in- 
creaſes, repeat the ſame quantity adviſed for the 
firſt on the ſecond night: and if the fever and 
keverity of the pain is ſuch, that there is no ap- 
pearance of reſt in two hours after, repeat it in 
the quantity of twenty drops, and continue to 
do ſo every two hours till reſt is obtained; and 
which will be the caſe from the operation of the 
Balſam on the part affected, undeniably from 
the ſmell accompanying the perſpirable matter; 
for beſides being attenuating, it poſſeſſes a pro- 
perty of ſheathing or blunting the aſperities of 
thoſe particles forwarding to digeſtion; and its 
ſudorific quality enlarges and expends the cavi- 
ties of the cutaneous veſſels for the more ready 
and eaſy expulſion of the offending matter: by 
this means the irritation of the nervous ſyſtem 
is removed, and reſt ſucceeds; as pain decreaſes 

a genial compoſure advances, and the patient 
ſinks into a comfortable and refreſhing ſleep, 
accompanied with a fine breathing ſweat; in 
which ſtate the digeſtion and expulſion of the 
peccant matter will be very copious. If a vio- 

lent and profuſe ſweat ſhould take place, ſome 
of the bed- clothes muſt be removed to reduce 

it to a gentle or breathing ſweat. The Balſam 
is to be repeated the next evening in like man- 
ner, and continued every night till the matter is 
ſo much expelled as to produce a very ſenſible 
5 8 diminution 


/ 
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diminution in the part or parts affected; and 
then the quantity, or doſe, may be leſſened in 
proportion as the fit ſeems to decline; but it 
will be beſt to continue the doſe of twenty drops 
ſome nights after the fit ſhall: appear to be over; 
which will more effectually digeſt and reduce 
the tumours, and the membranes of the joints 
will be more perfectly relieved, and ſooner en- 
abled to recover their power and action. 
In this manner is the Balſam to be taken at 
every attack of the Gout, whether a relapſe or 
new fit, the patient keeping his bed till he can 
get up with ſome degree of eaſe to himſelf, not 
to ſuffer that exceſſive torture attending too- 
early a removal, frequently aggravating the pain 
to an intolerable degree; but rather be content 
with being laid cloſe to one ſide of the bed, un- 
til the other is made as ſoit as poſſible; in this 
manner then, by turning on to the new-made 
ſide, let the other be done in like manner; be- 
ſides, by getting up in ſuch a ſtate, a check is 
given to the breathing-ſweat z and the digeſtion 
and expulſion of the gouty matter is retarded... 
In this ſtage of the diſeaſe the patient ſeldom 
has an appetite for animal food; if he ſhould, 
| muſt not be gratified, unleſs in the form of 
roth from fowl, mutton or veal, with tea, cof- 
fee, ſago, bread-pudding, and the like; drinking 
plentifully of ſage or mint and balm: tea, ſmall 
mountain-whey, barley-water, and other dilu- 
ting liquors, My method was to put a com- 
mon wine-glaſs of mountain to a pint of mint 
and balm tea, with a ſlice of lemon in it, and 
ſweetened to my liking; and with barley- water; 
two ſpoonfuls of brandy to a pint, ſweetened ay 
before, which covered its maukiſh taſte, and 
made it far more frequently deſirable; drinking, 
t da Perhaps, 
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perhaps, twice in a day, a glaſs of mountain, 
with a bit of toaft well-rubbed with nutmeg or 
ginger ; and when the palate has been palled 
with warm drink, and I have been deſirous of 
fomething cold, I have indulged myſelf with a 
wine-glaſs of ſtrong pepper-mint in twice that 
quantity of water, ſweetened to my palate, 
which I always drank with ſafety. _ 

When the ſeverity of the fit is ſenſibly abated, 
and the patient can ſtir the affected limb with 
tolerable caſe in bed, he may be got up; and 
when his appetite returns, may be indulged with 
ſome fiſn, chicken, or ſomething of eaſy di- 

ſtion. The digeſtive powers being weak, 
| Yood of eaſy digeſtion is undoubtedly to be pre- 

ferred: yet I have found by experience, that 
what the ſtomach ardently covets may be taken 
without danger, provided regard be had to the 
quantity; and the like regard ſhould ever be 
had let the quantity of the aliment be what it 
may; ſo that nature may be ſufficiently ſup- 
plied, and the ſtomach not loaded. And thoſe 
who love malt-liquor at their meals, good table- 
beer (but not old) with the chill taken off, and 
a toaſt and nutmeg, with about a gill of moun- 
tain to fill up a pint, may be ſafely diſpenſed 
with. | ET 7 
In a fit of the Gout the body is coſtive: if 
the patient has not been confined to his bed 
more than three or four days, it will be better 
to put up with this inconvenience, than to ſuffer 
the pain and fatigue that moving at ſuch a time 


Will inevitably occaſion: but when on his feet 


this coſtive habit muſt be attended to, and ſome- 
thing given to open and relieve the body; which 
intention will be conveniently anſwered by taking 
one Diſſolvent Pill every four hours, or there- 
a | Ok » abouts, 


qoith radical Aluirt, Sc. 35 


abouts, till a ſtool is procured, drinking im- 
mediately after the evacuation a wine-glaſs of 
pepper-mint-water, put into about double the 
quantity of water, ſweetened to the palate; and 
in about an hour after, ſixteen or twenty drops 
of the Balſamic Extract in a ſmall glaſs of pep- 
per- mint: if the patient ſhould be confined 
longer to his bed, ſo that a ſtool is abſolutely 
neceſſary, it may be procured by a clyſter, 
ſhould it be the more eligible way, in conſiders 
ation of the patient's ſituation, or by the Pills 
mme eee een 
As ſoon as the patient can permit it, at leaſt 
twice in twenty-four hours, he ſhould be well 
rubbed all over with flannel-gloves, or a piece 
of flannel rolled up on purpoſe; and at firſt it 
will be proper to uſe it warm, and when the 
{ſkin will permit it (and what I eſteem better) a 
piece of ſtrong Ruſſia or other hempen cloth 
ſhould be uſed for the purpoſe. EE bk 
The violence of the fit being over, and the 
patient able to ſit up, and daily getting better, 
he muſt: be careful not to bring on a relapſe by 
too-haſtily diminiſhing the covering on the part, 
or by too violent an attempt to introduce it into 
action; for notwithſtanding the opinion of ſome 
of the learned, That when a fit of the Gout 
js once over, the patient is as free as if he 
* never had it,“ experience has convinced me 
of the contrary; for I have ſuffered many a re- 
lapſe, both from the above cguſes, as well as 
from purging; and I am ſatisfied that the matter 
is not wholly expelled: and —_— 
that the like has not happened to me ſince 
have been bleſt with the Balſam; and that 1 
have had practical proof of its ſuperior excel- 
lence beyond any other medicine I have ever 
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taken, or known, for the like intention; yet 1 
cannot aſſert, that the matter is even by it ſo 


perfectly expelled, but a relapſe f, e 


on by the like or ſimilar cauſe. 
The uſe of oiled ſkin having 3 — 
of late years, as a material application in the 


Gout, and the report of its effects in different 


people being quite oppoſite, I think it proper 
in this place to deliver what my experience au- 
thoriſes me to ſay of it, and hazard a conjecture 
why its effects are different with different people: 
I have uſed it ſome years; and, from repeated 


trials, I am inclined to think its not anſwering 


in ſome people, owing, in a great meaſure, to 


their wrong management in the uſe of it. The 
intention I uſed it with was, by its denſity, to 
prevent the external air from acting on the af. 
tefted part to ſuch: : degree as to check that 
perſpiration, which is ſo neceſſary to effectuate 
the expulſion of the gouty matter, which by 
ſuch an accident is not only detained to the in- 
jury of the part, but there is alſo a danger, from 
the repulſi ve power of the air, of a great part 
being returned into the circulation in that active 


Rates and which may lodge on ſome noble part; 


and prove of fatal conſequence. In this inten- 
tion of uſing it, L found my purpoſe fully an- 
ſwered both in a fit, and alſo by placing * 
of olled ſkin within my outſide ſtockings to de- 
fend my joints at firſt going abroad; and in ſe- 


vere cold or wet weather. For my uſe in a fir, 1 


have a ſquare piece of the ſilk ſewed to another 
of flannel of equal ſize, with a ſtring of tape at 
each corner; and when the part is wrapt in two or 
three' doubles of Welch flannel, this is placed 
over it with the ſilk inwards, tying it gently, fo 


as to —— it where. it is placed. The complaint 


1s, 


a 


is, „That although it cauſes ſudden relief, it 
leaves a great weakneſs and pain that laſt a 
great while.“ I imagine its different effects 
may ariſe from the manner of applying it; for 
being tied on in the gentle manner I have de- 
ſcribed, the external air is but partially ex- 
cluded, though ſufficient. to anſwer our inten- 

tion. In the other caſe, I preſume, it is tied 
on ſo cloſe as wholly to exclude the external 
air, by which the perſpirable matter will be 
more forcibly; attracted, and the cutaneous veſ- 
ſels ſoon exhauſted of their fineſt juices; the 
diſtention of theſe veſſels thus leſſened, the 
pain ariſing from them is abated, and thereby 
ſudden relief is obtained: but I conceive, that 
by this proceeding the matter in the veſſels is 
too ſuddenly deprived of the fine lubricating 
Juice, deſigned either to obtund the particles 
mixed with the matter, or to act in ſome ſort to 
their eaſy expulſion ; and the veſſels thus emp - 
tied cloſe upon the remaining particles, which 
in this dry ſtate become rigid, confined, and in 
a ſtate of indigeſtion; whence this long weak - 
neſcs and pain till nature can furniſh freſh juices 
to effect a digeſtion, and recover the elaſticity 
of the parts. The moxa and wool are equally 
ſafe with the flannel; but all other topical ap- 
| plications are to be forborn, let their recom- 
mendation be ever ſo flattering. It is with the 
earneſtneſs of one who has eſcaped. a dreadful 
precipice, warning his brother-traveler of his 
approaching danger, that I adviſe my gouty | 
brethren againſt every other external applica- 
tion: I have ſuffered ſeverely from them: the 
firſt time from a poultice of rye-meal, in vogue 
at that time, which nearly coſt me my life; and 


two other times from medicated ſtupes, which 
Te” I occaſioned 
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F dunes: two of the moſt laſting, ſevere, and 
dangerous fits (excepting, the above) that I ever 
experienced. Dr. Mead, allowing wool and 
flannel as certainly ſafe, — Fs N or among 
the numberleis other forms that I have ſeen 
v of ſuch, Hah do I judge it ſo 2 
to make ule, of any, as to reject them all.“ 
The patient now happily relieved and on his 
feet, daily gaining ſtrength, let his endeavours 
to action be conſtant, but with that caution as 
has been deſcribed; and as his appetite revives, 
he may extend his line of allowance to a greater 
variety, preferring; thoſe things that are moiſt 
and laxative, not exceeding one diſh. of animal 
food at dinner; alſo preferring liquors of the 
diluting and diuretic kind. On his firſt going 
abroad, let him wait the advantage of a fine 
day; and be careful that the body be well 
clothed, and the joints ſufficiently guarded to 
prevent getting cold, and 0 return home ſoon: 
after three or four times, according to the wea- 
ther and ſeaſon of the year, he may take from 
his clothing, leaving ſufficient to keep the body 
and limbs in an eaſy ſtate of perſpiration, in 
which his own judgment and feeling muſt go- 
vern him. Iwo or three nights after he has 
done taking the Balſam, let him begin with the 
Alterative Pills, and proceed with that circum- 
ſpection and perſeverance in every ng that 
has been recommended for his conduct; during 
the intervals, ever ſtrictly obſervingg. 
Jo keep the body always open. 
"To ſcour the urinary paſſages 
Io be moderate with reſpect to diet and 
exerciſe. 1 
Jo keep the body in in a conſtant ſtate of per⸗ 
ge not to ſolicit lea, unleſs medicinally 
intended. , With 


we 
* 
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With theſe "things: conſtantly in view-adhers 
ing to the -regimen and mild medication as 
above, nraking together the whole of the prac- 
tical ſyſtem here recommended, I have the un- 
1 happineſs to experience a recovery; 
far more perfect than expected. I have always 
been in the — of the profeſſion q have never 
— any" thing but by their preſoription (the 
meal pole excepted) ;\ - notwithſtanding 
anch, the very great quantities of medi- 
cine 1 had aer t the diſeaſe cbntinually in- 
ereaſed; ſo that from the frequency and vio- 
lence of the fits with which I had been afflicted 
for ſome years, my great inability to action, 
from the univerſal languor prevalent in my 
whole habit, owing chiefly, I preſume, to tha 
obſtructions of the animal functions. My limbs 
were very weak, and my joints greatly enlarged, 
and the former oft⸗times ſo diſtorted by the vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe, that one would have be- 
lieved them perfectly out of joint, having every 
appearance ef u diſlocation: In this ſtate, and 
from all that I had ever met with, I had little 
hope of a recovery; that all'! expected was 2 
mitigation of pain, and a leſs frequent repeti- 
tion of my fits; inſtead of which, ſo perfect is 
my recovery, that 1 am now alert and active ; 
the complaints in my limbs and joints entirely 
temoved, and I daily walk out, unleſs prevented 
by the weather, four, ſix, and often ten miles 
a day, and fonetivnes more, which I could not 
do now, mote than twelve years paſt; and 1 
have made walking my chief exerciſe for reaſons 
before given: and as 1 never was a man given 
to debaychery, or exceſs of any kind, ſo that 
men in diet made very little alteration 
Kha ne in my uſual. mode of living 1: ”_ 
1 2 
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alſo engaged in a very active ſtation. of life,” ſo 
that no imputative cauſe could ariſe, either from 
intem or indolence, from which circum- 
ſtances, and the inefficacy of all my former me- 
dication, I have reaſon to believe, that the great 
change in my habit is chiefly, if not wholly, 
derived from the medicines here adviſect. 
But this reſtoration of my health was not ac- 
compliſhed ſuddenly. That this diſeaſe ſo very 
ſubtile, and which inſinuates itſelf: ſo. power - 
fully into the habit, as to ſubdue it entirely, can 
be extirpated; and that ſuch. a habit, after it 
has been in a ſtate of depravation, perhaps for 
many years, can be recovered by any ſudden 
alteration, wrought by any aſſiſtance whatever 


1 
3 


is a belief directly contrary. to reaſon, and 
experience; ſuch, diſeaſes can be removed only 
by length of time, and a ſteady perſeverance in 
the means; and the patient is not to expect any 
material alteration for ſome months. At my 
firſt fit, ſubſequent to my taking theſe medi. 
tines, I could perceive very little alteration, 
only juſt ſufficient to ſtrengthen my hope; but 
after the ſecond, which happened within a year 
from my commencement, the effects were viſi- 
ble and ſatis factor. „„ n 
It is almoſt four years ſince I firſt began my 
courſe of medicines; and, from experience, I 
tan pronounce them to be very ſafe; and ta 
thoſe to whom I am known, and who knew me 
in my tortured and decrepid ſtate, I am, in my 
. own perſon, the moſt ample teſtimony of their 
efficacy. I was abroad in the ſnow ſeveral times 
the beginning of laſt winter, alſo in wet wea- 
ther, — the whole ſeaſon, have taken cold 
three or four times, and had a very violent fall 
by treading on a bean-pod, all which. had no 
8 


other 
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other effect than as with other people that are 
not e but either of Which would: for- 
merly have brought on a fit of perhaps three or 
four months or longer: I mention theſe circum- 
ſtances becadſe I rhink- they in ſome meaſure 
mark in what degree of permanency the habit 

is reſtored ; and, at the ſame time, that iN 
ae againſt common accidents. 

Thus L.am not only reſcued from the in- 
creaſing ravages of this cryel diſeaſe, but alſo 
from the effec s of its being removed, reſtored 
© avi 2 ſhort, to health, with every rea: 

ſon to a belief of its continuance. A 
reep n of my paſt . merces e 
value, and Jag that reliſh. to ir which « can be 
* 1 5 BY, 5 long experienced the 
Want of oy ment of which is greatly 
Hogheekee) y te 24 lt happineſs arifing 
from the 115 Atful ſenſations of. # mind ani: 
210 e Iinexpteſſible & aticude, _ 
ervent Wa h for ſo 1 a ing! 
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HE DISSOLVENT PILL, why 
ſo named, will be diſcoverable to the Pa- 
tient from its manner of operating: Its property 
is co. cleanſe the firſt pallages, which ir ce 
effectually as a cathartic and emetic, according 
to the matter it meets with; but in a, way pecu- 
liar to itſelf, with reſpect both to its manner of 
operating and effects. If a Patient enters on 
the ſyſtem and regimen, during an interval, 
when he is apparently well, the firſt medicine to 
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be taken is this Pill at bed-time, waſhing it 
down with any thing, it being taſteleſs: begin 
with one, and if that cauſes any ſenſible evacu- 
ation, either as a cathartic or emetic, it will be 
found to be ſufficient: if it does not operate, on 
the ſecond night, take two, and ſo proceed, 
adding one every night till they operate, but 
not to exceed four at one time: when no ope- 
ration happens before taking of four Pills, it 
denotes the body is foul, and its paſſages ob- 
| ſtructed ; and here the operation will be greater 
or milder, according to the number of Pills 
taken before; and in this caſe they generally 
work both ways, and are to be worked off in the 
manner of any other emetic: when the opera- 
tion is over, the Patient may drink half a gill. 
f 8 
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of ſtrong pepper-mint, in three · times the quan- 
tity of cold water, ſweetened to his palate, or 
without ſugar; and in an hour after he will 
take about twenty drops of the Balſam, or, Ex- 
tract in a ſmall glaſs of double - diſtilled pepper- 
mint: when one or two Pills are found ſuffi- 
cient, the firſt operation will ſometimes be up- 
wards, according to the condition of the ſto- 
mach; if upwards only, at firſt, repeat the 
doſe the next night, and it will prove cathartic; 
when this evacuation is obtained, there will be 
no-occation to take any more till the coftive diſ- 
poſition of the body ihall make it neceſſary: 
the night they are taken, it will be a proper 
caution to have ſome ſage or mint and balm tea 
by the bed-lide, left they ſhould move the Pa- 
tient before morning: though from the increaſed 

quantity or doſe that may be taken, owing to 
obſtructions, the operation of the Pills may be 
ſomewhat ſevere at firſt, afterwards it will prove 
milder; and notwithſtanding more than two, or 
three, Pills may be required to produce the de- 
ſired- effect, one, two, or three at moſt, will be 
ſufficient afterwards; therefore, at the ſecond 
time of taking them, begin with one, by Which 
means you will diſcover, in two or three times, 
bow many will be ſufficient; ſo that by properly 
proportioning the number of Pills to the habit 
of body, they will not give any diſturbance be- 
fore morning, when their operation will be very 

gentle. i ny, | 


THE ALTERATIVE PILL is a me- 
dicine, the effects of which extend to the moſt 
remote ſecretions, is gently attenuating, deter- 

ve, and, in a ſmall degree, ſudorific; and as 
the Diſſolvent Pill acts principally in the firſt, 

k „ paſſages, 
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paſſages, the operation of this is in the finer 
and ultimate veſſels of the laſt ſtage of circula- 
tion, as will be evident to the Patient, from the 
frequent itching in the ſkin, and which will 
commence ina few days after raking them, 
when he ſhould, if he can conveniently, be well 
rubbed with a very dry coarſe cloth, which will 

affiſt in the expulſion of the particles from the 
cutaneous veſſels forwarded there by the opera- 
tion of the medicine: this rubbing ſhould be 
conſtantly practiſed at going to ted, or at riſing; 
but if at both the better. In rroceſs of time, 
the veſſels of the body being gradually freed of 
thoſe accumulations' with which they were over- 
loaded, the Patient, by degrees, will perceive 
chat fulneſs of body, laffirude, and unwilling- 
neſs to move, abate with the diſcharge from the 
feveral veſſels through the whole habit. The 
extenſion of the veſſels will decreaſe, and by 
that means the body will eee to a more 
compact ſtate. The ſeveral circulations being 
now free, the nervous ſyſtem will be relieved, 
and a willingneſs to action follow, while the 
abilities thereto. will be daily increaſing from 
moderate exerciſe. This Pill is to be taken du- 
the intervals, and to be continued, unleſs 
— found neceſſary to take any other medi- 
The doſe, two Pills every other night for 

a * ht, then to be omitted for the ſame 
length 2 time; and ſo to be continued taking, 
and leaving them alternately: being almoſt taſte- 
leſs, they may be waſhed down with a little Wa- 


* or weak liquor. | 


Tun BALSAMIC EXTRACT. 
This is a Medicine moſt extraordinary in its na- 


tobe, 3 in its operation, and r 
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in its effects. It is to be taken when the fit is 
certain: It operates on the moſt remote extre- 
mity ; and fo benign are its effects, that with 
the ſeverity of the pain it removes the dejection 
of the ſpirits, and diffipates thoſe terrors and 
apprehenſions which are the concomitant atten- 
dants of a fit of the Gout; ſo that as well as 
the limb, the heart is relieved: inſtead of vio⸗ 
lent ſweats which it has been uſual to ſolicit to 
expel the gouty matter, and which cauſed an 


almoſt inſatiable thirſt with them, a fine genial ifs 


glow to the degree of a breathing-ſweat will 
enſue, the irritability of the nerves is removed, 
calmneſs and ſerenity poſſeſs the whole habir, 
and that conſtant thirſt goes off: the deſire of 
drink will be limited only to what will , be ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply the diſcharge from the body, 
which not being fo great as in a profuſe ſweat, 
the want of recruit is leſſened in proportion. 
In this mild and agreeable manner will the Pa- 
tient find himſelf” relieved ; and a fit that other- 
wiſe would have tortured him ſome weeks, very 
probably will be removed in as many days; 
and the matter being more perfectly digeſted 
and expelled, the uſe of the part will bs the 
ſooner recovered. The doſe is from twenty to 
forty drops to be taken in the beſt * double- 
diſtilled ſpirit of pepper-mint, according to cir- 
cumſtances directed in the preceding ſheets. . + 
It was my deſign in this publication. to have 
given the Preparation of the Medicines to the 
Public; but communicating my intention to a 
Gentleman of the F aculty, together with the 


* Leſt any difficulty ſhould ariſe in this particular, it 
may be had at moſt Diſtillers under the name of Double- 
diſtilled Cordial Spirit of Pepper-mint, and is the ſort meant 
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Compoſitions of the Medicines, I have, in con- 
ſequence of his advice, receded from my pur- * 
poſe; for ſeveral reaſons, beſides the inſuperable 
one ariſing from the many inſtances of the little 
regard that is had to the health of mankind, by 
many preparers of Medicine, when it comes 
in competition with their Profits; and as ſome 
of the Ingredients in theſe Medicines, which are 
= very expenſive, may be repreſented by a ſubſti- 
=>. tute of a dangerous quality that is very cheap, 
there would be the greateſt danger of their be- 
ing adulterated, and very little probability of 
their being genuine, eſpecially in the country, 
where they are free from examination, have all 
or moſt of their Medicines from town, and 
where the chief object is the cheapneſs of the 
Medicine; we cannot but ſuppoſe this to be the 
caſe in general, ſince ſome of our Apothecaries, 
even in town, are ſo ignorant or baſe, as to uſe 
adulterated and ſophiſticated Compoſitions, as 
appears by an Advertiſement from the Cenſors 
of the College, at this time in the London Ga- 
zette. Therefore, to prevent any danger from 
ſuch impoſitions, theſe Medicines will be made 
up under the direction and management of a 
Gentleman of the Profeſſion, who has under- 
taken to examine the ſeveral Subſtances, and 
inſpect the Preparations, which will be fold 
under the Title of Mr. Savtr's Mepicines for 
be Go. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


S a central Situation for the Cities and 

Suburbs of London and Weſtminſter, the 
Medicines are to be had of Mr. NREWBERY, the 
Corner of St. Paul's Church-yard and Ludgate- 
ſtreet, London; and to authenticate their Ge- 
nuineneſs, each Bill of Directions will be ſigned »_— 
Tromas RicHarpso0N, the Name of the Perſon — 
appointed to make them up and ! diſpenſe them. © 


The R r PII Ts at Seven 9 
per Box. 


The ALTERNATIVE PIIILs at Ten Shillings 


per Box. 


The BALSAMIC EXTRACT at Twelve Shil- 


lings per Bottle. 


Thoſe wks take theſe Medicines ſhould be 
always provided with the Whole; and keep fo 
by immediately replacing that which may be 
firſt expended ; for each Medicine being appli- 
cable to a peculiar and critical State of the 
Body, and Stage of the Diſeaſe, the Effects 
produced by any ons will be but partial; and 
it is from the correſponflent Effects of the, 
WuHoLE, that the BENEFIT to be obtained will 1 
be COMPLETE, | 


* * One Courſe of the Medicine will be 
ſyicient for ga Tear.,  - 2 


